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Imagination and Education 


By T. V. SMITH 


The Axiological Orientation of Higher Education 


mounting technicalities, educa- 

tion has to do with the practical, 
the possible, and the impossible. This 
order of enumeration is intended, 
uninvidiously, to graduate progression 
from the beginning of formal educa- 
tion to its end. Since it is human edu- 
cation that is in question, we are 
privileged to seek, indeed are required 
to exploit, leeway as between educa- 
tional teleology and pedagogical mech- 
anism: that is, between goals, which 
pull us, and drives, which push us. 
There is the question—though we 
shall not make it our question—as to 
whether goals are projected by desire 
in order temporarily to end desire, or 
whether they are objectively imbedded 
in nature, perhaps planted there by 
deity, in order, through grounding 
finite purpose, to fulfill a purpose 
more than finite. As for our present 
intent, we hold that men are both 
discoverers and creators, and that edu- 


G rosnsin trivialities and sur- 


cation has to do with either and each, 
depending upon the point of view. 

It is clear that introverts will create 
objects of fixation and will project 
them as goals in order to escape from 
loneliness. Extroverts will discover 
goals and will use them as devices to 
escape from reflection. And since, by 
assumption, this bifurcation is made 
to include all human beings, a certain 
strategic obfuscation of the difference 
will enable us to take both sides and 
thus to exploit as the golden mean of 
pedagogy what is common to both 
human types—what indeed enables 
the two to understand themselves and 
the difference between them. 

While I mean, as warned, to work 
both sides of the subjective-objective 
street, I shall, from congenital com- 
mitment, keep my base on the side of 
the subject. Here, then, I stand with 
the introverts. The honest way of 
avowing this stand is to state the 
question now from this point of view. 
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Since it is human education that is in 
question, let us then approach the 
problem of objectives from the sub- 
jective experience of man and the 
social experience of mankind. In this 
mode the goals would seem to be: to 
develop, to discipline, and to enhance 
man’s chief qualities. These I take to 
be man’s drive to do, his desire to know, 
and his prepotency to appreciate. 

In this order and with this empha- 
sis, then, I approach the subject itself 
in the thought that imagination is 
more important in education, as in life, 
than is either reason or will. More 
important, but not itself all important. 

As action is inevitable (men being 
continuous with the mammals), it is 
incumbent on educators to dedicate 
themselves to skill of performance as 
an honorable goal. This is the will 
element. It is a high mission of educa- 
tion to sublimate and civilize it, but 
to do so by exploiting it. As science is 
indispensable to life (with anything 
like the quantity of life which present 
populational taste requires), it be- 
hooves us to count better and better 
knowing as a major goal of education. 
(Know-how is, after all, one half 
know, and that the harder half.) The 
interthreading of imagination with 
each of these, like a warp common to 
all woofs, will prepare us through 
amplification of the other two goals, 
to climax their utility with its worth, 
a climax unique among human experi- 
ences and so paramount among the 
goals of education. This order of 
value is suggested also as the likely 
temporal order in the educative proc- 
ess: the practical for primary educa- 
tion, the domain of will; the possible 
for the secondary, the domain of 
reason; and the impossible for higher 
education, the domain of imagination. 
These three stages, being continuous 
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and relative to one another, are sup- 
posed not to mark exclusive occu- 
pancy but to indicate emphasis within 
the total orientation. Anything | 
hazard as to content for the stages 
and as to seasons for the succession is 
meant to be only suggestive, leaving 
wholly to experts, in research upon 
each period, to determine its proper 
curricular content and to date the 
transitions in biographical terms. 
While fraternization with the theo- 
logians was not among my motives in 
promoting this trinity as our hierarch 
of goals, one may gladly welcome 
consequences not intended, if only 
they be good. Among the unearned 
increments of this triune axiology— 
practical, possible, impossible—is the 
privileged access it furnishes theo- 
logians into our pedagogical midst. I 
am not among those who would dis- 
miss theology from higher learn- 
ing, not even in-this climate of 
opinion superinduced by a Marxist 
age. Rather I would put it just there, 
where it belongs: among high discus- 
sions of glorious impossibilities. And 
I would keep it away from where it 
does not belong: away, for instance, 
from primary and secondary educa- 
tion, where its introduction tends to 
foredoom virtues that are possible to 
diminishing returns when later it 1s 
discovered how purely hypothetical 
are the speculative terms in which 
moral validity has been proclaimed. 
To concentrate man’s claim of per- 
fection into some monopolistic em- 
phasis is inevitably to breed fanaticism 
which, by conceiving the impossible 
as possible and by treating the merely 
possible as practical, makes impossible 
both the practical ‘and the possible. 
There is no monopoly upon the 
impossible. Science and art and poli- 
tics partake of it, and so are agencies 
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of the spiritual life. Theology seems 
to differ in that it has no other aspect. 
This distinction is later to be argued. 
We are for the moment but welcoming 
the theologians to our discussion, ask- 
ingonly that they park at the door their 
dogma-loaded guns, alongside those 
of the systematic philosophers. We 
mean, like Santayana, to glorify their 
role by promoting them to the domain 
of imagination; but experience has 
taught us prudence even in our desire 
to glorify such as seek and accept 
glory as a main motive. Glory as 
imagination easily becomes vainglory 
of action. We only add here the con- 
structive note: that to pluralize the 
will to perfection is our one available 
method so far discovered of saving it 
from the poison with which its own 
will to power is tainted. 

Being all together now, gathered in 
the name of Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness, and their like, let us proceed to 
argue with those who come as our 
equals (bringing thus the precondition 
of all honest argument) and to fight 
with such as smuggle superiority into 
our midst through claiming some 
esoteric access to educational norms. 
The best we equals can expect is to 
have to accept as curricular pabulum 
only what the majority can agree 
upon through sustained discussion. 
The best our would-be superiors can 
be allowed to make away with is to 
treasure in private (corporate privacy 
of the like-minded or individual pri- 
vacy of pure introversion) whatever 
they claim above the (Heaven knows 
low enough) common denominator of 
our aforesaid rational agreement. We 
equalitarians are always at a disad- 
vantage with the superior ones un- 
less we can keep them separated 
from their guns. We do now, how- 
ever, have the Supreme Court on our 
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side, to protect us from sectarian side- 
arms, at least on our own educational 
premises. If I, or any other one, prove 
unprepared to abide this judicial 
intervention, our common arbiter, all 
democratic anathemas be upon me! 


INCE I have relegated the prac- 

tical primarily to early education, 
this goal (or constellation of goals) 
protrudes into our discussion of higher 
education only incidentally. Let me 
make clear what the incidence is upon 
our present emphasis. It becomes rele- 
vant, in a word, through the theory 
of practice, or more concretely through 
the feel of action. Since, admittedly, 
goals of the various educational levels 
are not purely discrete (the life 
intended through al] stages being an 
organic unity), we must at each level 
make clear who is to specialize at 
another level upon the goals which 
we ourselves as specialists neglect. 
There are those, for example, who 
anathematize vocationalism in educa- 
tion. We are not among them, nor 
are we sympathetic with them. But 
we need not ourselves specialize on 
(though we must not disdain) voca- 
tional skills at the higher educational 
level, provided they have been ade- 
quately emphasized as a precondition 
of advancement to higher education. 
Happy are we if we can take them 
for granted, only brightening them 
through our stage with imaginative 
shine. If they have been neglected 
before, we must emphasize them in 
higher education; for man does not 
live on cake alone. Precious as 
thought is, thinking alone is not 
enough to make a man. As men can- 
not live without the concrete fruits of 
humble skills, so man the individual 
cannot live well without the inte- 
grative réle of skill itself. 
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Learning how to do something well 
is the precondition of learning how to 
do anything better; and is, for a 
fact, the ground condition of learning 
anything at all. Spirit unembodied is 
disembodied, and is full of flightiness. 
The co-ordinations first of tactual 
muscles, then of eye muscles with 
grosser ones, presently of ideals (high 
purposes) with muscular effort, and 
finally of the investment of the entire 
enterprise with imaginative whole- 
ness—this is a process which, begin- 
ning humbly at birth or before, ends 
only with death or thereafter. In 
kindergarten then, the key word 
becomes skill; and that key we can 
never afford to throw away. We only 
learn to use it so well that it operates, 
as whatever operates best, subcon- 
sciously throughout the whole range 
of our intellectual sojourning. To 
learn to do something so well as to 
enjoy doing it for its own sake is the 
sine qua non of both Bentham’s 
“felicity” and Spinoza’s “‘blessedness.”’ 
Incentives that are not felt in the 
process of doing are not available for 
the process of growing. Action based 
on motives imported is adventitious 
action; and adventitious action begets 
only externalism. As education is 
initially the process of making action, 
whether muscular or mental, self- 
priming, so education must begin at 
the pump, not at some abstract 
periphery all but off the reservation 
altogether. This is the true indict- 
ment of intellectualism: it is extrinsic. 
Until it becomes intrinsic to function, 
it cannot become self-supporting. It 
becomes truly self-supporting when 
reason is transformed into imagina- 
tion. To make life psychologically 
self-supporting, this is the summary 
goal of all our separate goals of 
education. 
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Self-support spells self-reward. The 
intellectual who is steady in his réle 
and happy in its discharge is he who 
has made of his life a vocation. Life 
cannot become a vocation without its 
subject having a vocation. Intellec- 
tual pursuit may itself become that 
vocation, indeed had better become 
it, if thinking be one’s job; but such 
high vocation must itself rest upon 
lowly skills that have been learned, 
and learned in the only way that 
learning takes—by attention to the 
humble job of training. The more this 
job is got over with in the early edu- 
cational process, the more later stages 
can rely upon it for adventure into 
what is not yet actual, but is possible, 
or at least is not impossible. The 
intellectual who adventures forth mus- 
cularly unequipped is risking mental 
disaster and inviting moral cynicism. 
Helplessness is not holiness; indeed, 
adult helplessness is waste. 

The realm of the first cluster of 
goals is, then, the practical: right 
down on the ground where things are 
and are what they are. Whoever has 
watched a crawling baby learn to 
explore cracks in the floor, first with 
fumbling fingers, and then with intent 
curiosity maturing to hold, to exam- 
ine, to taste, and even to swallow, he 
has looked in upon the essence of edu- 
cation. Nor will his subsequent ex- 
ploring of the planets or exercising 
himself in “the intellectual love of 
God” wholly escape continuity with 
that dim dawn when the heaven of 
factuality first lay open to infantile 
inspection. Since eventually every 
justifiable process must become self- 
justifying, why not now? “Now” is the 
moment of skill, whenever mind and 
muscle enter into the first careless 
rapture of their strange hymen. 

Not to treasure this majestic mo- 
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ment is blind. Not to utilize this 
possession is prodigal. Not to esteem 
this rapture is to be suicidally impru- 
dent. It was to this continuity of 
growth that Aristotle alluded in tem- 
pering the demand of accuracy to the 
potentiality of each stage of learning: 
mathematics requires what rhetoric 
does not permit; and rhetoric permits a 
leeway too large for statistics. It was, 
furthermore, to the other crucial 
point—clarity as to the levels—that 
Aristotle pointed in advising against 
teaching ethics (as an intellectual dis- 
cipline) to the young. They are fitted 
only for the practical, or at most, pro- 
gressively for the possible; and the 
effort to jump the guns upon their 
maturity leads only to moral disaster. 
(What the pseudo-Aristotelians of our 
time need is a little tincture of pure 
Aristotelianism!) 

Starting then with what we have in 
infancy, we can build around the 
humble center of projecting an ex- 
panding but self-supporting life of 
mind. Spell the practical, as unitary 
activity, out into as many goals as 
seem desirable, and you have the 
proper pluralization of the purpose of 
primary education. All the while the 
humble center of skill is expanding 
through skillfulness into larger and 
larger incidences of mind. This brings 
us then, through a discussion of the 
theory of practice, to a proper place to 
reconnoiter for our advance into the 


possible. 
UILDING upon the practical, 


now modestly assessed, secondary 
education advances into the realm of 
the possible. The possible spells what 
is not yet but may become. Since 
imagination is but a name for import- 
ing the future, as memory is but a 
name for accumulating the past, the 
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yet-to-be equalizes the proportion of 
mind and body. Such equalization is 
required in the education of an 
animal who is also spirit. The prac- 
tical (that is, the already-is) gives a 
heavy disproportion to muscle; the 
impossible (that is, the never-to-be) 
reverses the disproportion, yielding 
the majority to mind. It is the possi- 
ble (that is, the may-be but not-yet) 
which, to repeat, equalizes the pro- 
portion: it builds upon the practical, 
starting but not stopping with it; and 
it utilizes the visionary, stopping 
though not starting with it. The pos- 
sible becomes practical only through 
reliance upon skill, a reliance achieved 
in dealing with the real, in order to 
make some of the irreal actual. 

It is difficult at all times and in all 
matters to get the proper balance. The 
resilience of youth comes in handy 
here. Even in anger, the balance 
becomes hard, as Aristotle says. Of 
course to get angry is easy enough. 
But it is an achievement to know 
whom to get angry at, when to get 
angry, how angry to get, and what to 
do about it all. In the totality of an 
animal nature which is also spiritual, 
perhaps the best we can hope for is a 
sort of statistical balance. The first 
ecstatic taste of the visionary unbal- 
ances the best, and so we may allow 
at the onset of adolescence an exuber- 
ance of impracticality not expected, or 
permitted, at the end of secondary 
education. 

Let us illustrate in the social field. 
Radicalism is but an over devotion to 
ideas; reaction, an over devotion to 
habits; conservatism (substitute “‘lib- 
eralism,” as you will, reforming then 
the whole to fit the name chosen for 
the part) is right devotion to both 
idea (the not-yet-real) and habit (the 
already-made-actual). Proper induc- 
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tion into the art of making this 
mixture come right is the essence of 
education for the possible. It may be 
far from unwholesome, may indeed be 
inevitable, that men learn how much 
they can take of the elixir of ideality 
through hangovers from episodic over- 
indulgence in it. Enthusiasm is nat- 
ural, and fanaticism not strange, in 
youth. He who is not radical in his 
youth is a fool; he who is radical after 
youth is an ass. 

What teacher has not seen the tor- 
rent, and ridden with it, the torrent of 
high moral impulse (without any 
means at hand at all) which was to 
sweep share-cropping, industrial feud- 
alism, discrimination against color 
and class from the earth in a single 
season, or at least from one’s home- 
land in two seasons at most? It is a 
rhetorical question so far as I am 
concerned; for how pensively do I 
recall an early oration of mine enti- 
tled, “Omnipotence Unbound!” The 
theme was that we are as yet bound 
by time and space and sex and doubt. 
“As yet,” I said. “‘These obstacles,” I 
went on, “we are rapidly overcoming 
through science, psychoanalysis, and 
high religion. When we finish that— 
and the end is near!—we’ll enter 
forthrightly into our human heritage: 
Omnipotence, unbound!’—and will 
live happy ever afterwards. The pre- 
sumption of fabricating a “world 
constitution ” and the pathos of build- 
ing a “world government” out of thin 
air and usually, alas, upon the founda- 
tion of disgust with the best mankind 
has yet been able to achieve—these 
are the similar pieces today of arrested 
adolescence. Behold men who were as 
youths encouraged to debate the 
undebatable before they were well- 
grounded in the factuality of efficient 
habits and solid patriotism. 
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On this latter point of patriotism, 
we cannot be too emphatic today. Our 
Supreme Court has made it clear that 
American citizenship, an object of 
longing throughout the world, carries 
heavy responsibilities. It disallowed 
D.C.Macintosh, professor of the Yale 
University Divinity School, his peti- 
tion for citizenship because he put 
private conscience above patriotism. 
Justice Sutherland says for the 
majority: 

When he speaks of putting his allegiance 
to the will of God above his allegiance to 
the government, it is evident that he 
means to make his own interpretation of 
the will of God the decisive test which 


shall conclude the government and stay 
its hand. 


Though “we are a Christian people,” 
as the Justice allows, “we are (also) a 
nation with the duty to survive,” he 
adds. The Justice concludes, 


We must, therefore, go forward upon 
the assumption and safely can proceed 
upon no other, that unqualified allegiance 
to the nation and submission and obedi- 
ence to the laws of the land, as well 
those made for war as those made for 
peace, are not inconsistent with the 


will of God.! 


No man can therefore be “morally 
justified” in substituting his own will, 
or his notion of the will of God, for 
what the Court calls “the wisdom of 
Congress,” that is, if one wishes to 
put it so, for what Congress regards 
as the will of God for citizens. This 
is no time to encourage confusion 
upon this highly important matter, 
not even in the name of education. 
Education must be practical before 
it can specialize upon the possible, as 
it must sanely assess the possible 
before it can claim even for con- 
science public license to enjoy the 


1 Macintosh v.United States,283 U.S. 605-35 (1931): 
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liberty of what is perfectionistically 

“impossible.” 

Induction into what is possible, at 
our second level of education (spell 
out the pluralized goals as you will), 
has, then, to do with utilizing the 
skill bequeathed from below, sensitiz- 
ing to the best ideas of change which 
the race has produced, accommodat- 
ing the two to each other under 
careful hands guided by eyes watchful 
over the delicate process of spirit’s 
bold fraternization with flesh. The 
possible is an advance beyond the 
actual through steady strategy as 
touching the means at hand. He who 
learns well this sly business of mixing 
(Plato called it “the art of mensura- 
tion’) is the statesman of the future: 
statesman all the way from marriage 
in which “I is not de one,” on up to a 
world government grown out of the 
sad soil of the governments of this 
world. Democratic education at the 
secondary level is not, then, indoc- 
trination into high ideals, of which 
the youth is already chock-full. It is 
accepting the necessary under the 
guidance of the possible. The youth 
is later to learn what theory is 
yet good for after he has discovered 
that it is good for nothing, prac- 
tically speaking. He is at this level 


to learn—and it can be learned 
only from those who themselves 
have learned it—what ideals are 


not good for. While learning this, 
he must also learn how to take it 
without cynicism, so as not to reap 
adult ulcers from adolescent misedu- 
cation. What socially he has to 
learn, in short, is Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
broadened dictum: that politics of our 
kind is but ‘ ‘proximate solutions of 
insoluble problems.” 

Success at this level requires sensi- 
tivity to ends, good judgment as to 
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means, skill in articulating both men 
and measures—and patience. Above 
all, patience—which is the hardest if 
not the highest of democratic virtues. 
It is hard for the obvious reason, and 
for a philosophical reason not perhaps 
so obvious. The obvious difficulty 
arises from the incidence of need upon 
the adolescence of man. When we 
most require patience, we lack it 
most. Still under the youthful dom- 
inance of action—old drives reinforced 
by new glandular pressures—not yet 
a good judge of ideals though sub- 
jected to their glittering seduction, 
still unseasoned in the application of 
already developed skills, the over- 
grown child but underdone man has 
to learn patience to the tune of 
impetuosity. Harder still it is to 
learn because its full mastery requires 
from the operative base of the actual 
an adventure into the never-never 
land of the impossible. The lower 
patience consists in awaiting the 
fruits of action; the higher and harder 
patience is of passion, not of action. 
The patience required to do nothing 
is harder for man, and far more neces- 
sary for his higher reach, than the 
patience “to do something for God’s 
sake” —that is, to act regardless. 

There is a presupposition—cosmic, 
if you will—which undergirds all our 
processes, even those of the loftiest 
rationality. To wait on that is the 
over condition of all successful reform; 
and to wait on that is the under 
condition of education for the impos- 
sible. But before passing to the 
impossible as such, let us see some- 
thing of its incidence upon the 
possible, as we have remarked already 
the incidence of the possible upon 
the actual. 

An example is better here than 
exposition. Look at Abraham Lin- 
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coln. Concentrate first upon his gen- 
eral attitude toward life. That was, 
according to his intimate friend Swett, 
to “regard the whole world” as a 
“question of cause and effect.” “He 
did not believe,” continues Swett, 
“the results could be materially 
hastened or impeded.” And so, con- 
cludes his friend: “‘His tactics were to 
get himself in the right place and 
remain there still, until events would 
find him in that place.”” Emotionally, 
this Spinozistic attitude was general- 
ized by Lincoln in these words: ““What 
I deal with is too vast for malice.” So 
much for the general. 

As to the more specific, take this 
case: Lincoln’s attitude toward slav- 
ery. He hated it; but he would not 
abolish it by federal power, as of 
course he could not by state power. 
He sympathized with the slaves, but 
he would return to their masters every 
fugitive from thralldom that could be 
caught. What he did about slavery, as 
he immortally declared to Greeley, he 
did with reference to another subject, 
an abstract one, indeed almost a 
metaphysical if not mystic one: “the 
Union.” And he, in explanation of 
all this, perpetrates at Cooper Union 
this final paradox of natural piety as 
touching so monumental an evil: 
“Wrong as we think slavery is, we 
can yet afford to let it alone where it 
is, because that much is due to the 
necessity arising from its actual pres- 
ence in the nation.” 

Paradoxical that is indeed. But 
more paradoxical is this: that a child 
begotten of man and born of woman, 
-upborne after birth by an animal 
body, pulled down by his own pas- 
sions, is yet spirit, lifting his heart 
ever toward, and living constantly 
with his head in, the realm of the im- 
possible; that realm visible to the 
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mind’s eye but untouchable by the 
body’s hands. Education is also for 
that realm, or what is imagination 
for—and how achieve magnanimity! 


HEN a man has become as 

skilled as he can, when he has 
become as accommodating in society 
as is possible, and when, rolling these 
together, he has made himself into the 
best co-operant in action, social and 
political, which it is in him to be. 
come—what then? Only more of the 
same? ‘“‘More of the same,” cer- 
tainly—but not only. There is the 
third dimension of human life: there 
is the impossible, the vast and majes- 
tic realm touched to glory by “the 
light that never was on land or sea.” 


The clouds that gather round the 
setting sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s 
mortality; 

Another race hath been, and other 
palms are won. 


How stands man related to those 
“other palms”—for example, the 
fronded palms of poetry? That 
he stands in relation to the purely 
imaginative is not to be denied. What 
led him from the practical to the pos- 
sible points farther. What if the 
theoretically possible proves not prac- 
tical after his best effort (and so 
remains impossible for him), testifies 
to the same high end. But the final 
testimony is just here: in the ideals, 
norms, laws, and principles that are 
what they are because they are not 
possible of any further realization 
through any available action. 

Justice no man has seen, nor shall 
see. Yet what is man’s political life 
without it? The useless becomes the 
worthful. Beauty no man has seen, 
nor shall see. Yet what is man’s whole 
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artistic aspiration without it? The 
useless becomes the worthful. Truth 
no man has seen, nor shall see. Yet 
what is science without it? The use- 
less becomes the worthful. Holiness 
no man hath seen, nor shall see. Yet 
where is religion without it? The use- 
less becomes the worthful. Descend- 
ing, no man has seen or shall see 
“average.” Yet what is statistical 
investigation without it? So far are 
we from seeing such a norm (save 
with the mind’s eye) that discernment 
of its infinite distance becomes the 
soul of wit, as when (Mauldin’s) 
Willy said to Johnny, the bullets 
whistling all around them—“TI feel 
like a fugitive from the law of 
averages.” The natural law no man 
has seen or shall see. Yet what is the 
history of thought without it? And 
where is democratic theory without 
the ideal of equality—an ideal which 
is surely incapable of being made 
objectively to describe any two human 
beings in any of their determinative 
relations to each other? The im- 
practical which is also not possible 
remains the supremely worthful. Shall 
not a man, merely because he is man, 
rise to contemplation and to the 
appreciation of what he contemplates, 
whether he discover it with Plato or 
create it with John Dewey? Shall not 
aman also “enjoy God,” as the creed 
so earnestly enjoins? 

It is the principles of things which, 
because they are principles, are not 
those things, nor become necessarily 
things-in-themselves; just this type of 
irreality (ideality if you insist upon 
positivity) it is that furnishes major 
preoccupation for the true life of the 
spirit. This is philosophy to which 
we now come, but come because we 
must. Not actual in the sense of the 
“practical”; not realizable, more- 
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over, in the sense to which we have 
assigned the “possible” ;—this ¢ertium 
quid is important, highly important, 
over and above the call of action. 
Even for action it is important, if 
action is to be understood as well as 
enacted. And if we were to insist 
that this ¢ertium guid for education is 
completely ‘“‘useless” (as it is in the 
easiest meaning of the term), it would 
remain worthful, and might indeed 
come through inner discipline to be 
supremely worth while. There is 
a surplusage to each and every high 
ideal, which is over, above, and 
beyond all that is realizable in action. 
It is not that any ideal belongs wholly 
to the impossible, but rather that any 
and every ideal that is available for 
action has a disproportion of itself 
that remains over and above what can 
be done in its name. This surplusage 
of every ideal is the glory of life, wher- 
ever located and however described. 

The apprehension and appreciation 
of that disproportion must, therefore, 
be the goal of goals in the strategy of 
education. Too abstract by far to be 
set as a goal for the young (note the 
obsolescense of grammar in early 
education, because grammar is the 
pure principle of language); too un- 
challenging to action to be counted as a 
goal for young men and women riding 
strong the high tide of animal spirits 
(we wisely disallow the vote until 
maturity has brought other motives 
to the fore than that of reform); this 
surplus of value is too indispensable 
and too worthful not to be accounted 
high guerdon for education. There is 
left for its assignment, a stage less 
naive than childhood and less impetu- 
ous than youth. Indeed, at the age 
and from the stage that men possess 
experience enough to discern the réle 
of principle (for though not wholly 
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dependent upon experience, principle 
is at first discerned in experience) on 
to the end of life these impossibles are 
the goals set by nature to be appro- 
priated by man. Their creation, if 
they be created by man, represents 
his most Olympian achievement; their 
discovery, if they be not created by 
man, his most divine seizure. 

Before returning to our colleagues 
for an assessment of their contribu- 
tions, we must now summarize. Then 
we shall attend to the theologians, as 
ambivalent custodians of the impos- 
sible, and to the philosophers, who 
ought to be neutral custodians, and to 
all others in turn who serve in their 
own way the spiritual life. The moral, 
meantime, of all that we have been 
saying is threefold: that the prob- 
lematic is soluble, when it is, because 
of and by means of what is not prob- 
lematic; that many problems which 
cannot be “solved,” can yet be 
“resolved” through identification with 
the situation in which they arise; that 
when we can neither solve the prob- 
lems nor resolve the situation, we may 
still, finally, through deepening self- 
mastery absolve ourselves from a sense 
of guilt and so escape useless repinings 
over what is not within our power. 
The over goal of education, then, for 
men who know that they are not 
God, is to prepare through solution of 
problems that are soluble, through 
resolution of problems that are pre- 
dicaments—to prepare, I repeat, for 
spiritual absolution of self from what 
is too much for us but what neverthe- 
less is always with us. The soul thus 
matured always “finds somebody at 


home when he calls upon himself.” 
Moreover, whoever else calls upon 
him finds the somebody for whom he 
has long been looking, a somebody 
educated in all dimensions of his being. 
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At this juncture, then, we may 
now welcome at the front door—some 
of whom we earlier let go out the back 
door—all our pedagogical collabo. 
rators; and at their head troop the 
theologians. We welcome them now, 
and trust them here, as in primary 
and secondary education we distrusted 
them. Our new amity rests on two 
grounds: our students now know 
most of what is practical and a good 
deal of what is possible. Though they 
may not yet fully understand the 
pathos of Justice Holmes’s dictum 
that “‘to think great thoughts you 
must be heroes as well as idealists,” 
still they will have dependable ink- 
lings of what Holmes, the wise Ameri- 
can confided to Pollock, the wise 
Englishman: “The business of making 
a new world is longer, tougher, and 
less pleasant than even the most 
prudent of us foresaw.” 

Knowing that much, they will no 
longer be so easily misled, not even 
from the pulpit on Sunday, in their 
social practice, by that ideal justice 
which is surplus to all political prac- 
tice. Communism with its romanti- 
cism will not so easily cripple liberals 
with such realism. The theologians, 
too, have meantime got their bearing 
better. They have overgrown, per- 
haps in fortunate cases have out- 
grown, the primal but insidious 
undertow of realism: the impetuous 
attribution of full reality only to what 
is purely ideal and so is truly impossi- 
ble. This corruption of categories 1s a 
first, if not the final, sin against the 
holy spirit of logic. The best of their 
group will have surmounted the onto- 
logical temptation without losing its 
precious axiological increment. 

If God be defined as “‘a being than 
whom no more perfect can be con- 
ceived,” they will smile now, though 
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with appropriate wistfulness, at the 
further notion that this implies exist- 
ence; for they now know that perfec- 
tion increases in proportion to the 
distance of its object from the existent. 
The higher the ideal—to paraphrase 
Nicolai Hartmann—the weaker it is 
to work its way; the lower the 
stronger. Practice is informed of the 
practical, not of the perfect. More- 
over, the theologians have learned, or 
are learning, that what is possible 
beyond the present practical leaves 
all but undiminished the realm of the 
impossibly perfect. 

Let George Santayana speak now 
for our theologians—Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant—and bespeak an honor- 
able level of elevation for those still 
attaining who have not yet attained: 
“T knew,” he confesses, 
that my parents regarded all religion as a 
work of human imagination; and I agreed, 
and still agree, with them there. But 
this carried an implication in their minds 
against which every instinct in me 
rebelled, namely, that the works of 
human imagination are bad. No, said I 
to myself even as a boy, they are good, 
they alone are good; and the whole rea! 
world—is ashes in the mouth.? 

He who knows not of himself, what 
Santayana elsewhere proclaims, that 
“religion is the fairy tale of morality,” 
is yet caught in the toils of ethical 
provincialism. His postgraduate work 
lies ahead. There is such a thing, 
Santayana also declares, as being “all 
the truer for not professing to be true.” 

Such apprehending of the impossi- 
ble for what it is will sustain, might 
even swell, what truly is possible, and 
will not decay the practical. Such a 
vision of the divine no longer leaves 
men adrift morally because in passing 
from their youth to manhood they 


*Contemporary American Philosophy, New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1930. Vol. II, p. 243. 
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have outgrown dogma of 
sacerdotalism. 

Trooping just behind the theologi- 
ans, if not even arm in arm with them, 
come the philosophers. Let Santayana 
speak for them, too. This immortal 
modern out-Platos Plato, the father 
of all who treasure imagination. Plato 
promoted his ideally “just” society 
(of course the Republic portrays the 
most horrible totalitarianism) beyond 
the realm of the practical, without 
permitting it to achieve full citizen- 
ship in the realm of principle: im- 
practical he made it, but not yet 
fully impossible. “Perhaps in heaven,” 
he equivocates, “there is laid up a 
pattern of it for him who wishes to 
behold it, and, beholding, to organize 
himself accordingly. And the ques- 
tion of its present or future existence 
on earth is quite unimportant. For in 
any case he will adopt the practices 
of such a city to the exclusion of 
those of every other.’’s 

Dangling there, the ideal was left 
by the Greek to gnaw at the vitals of 
animal urgency until it seduced even 
Plato into “a little gentle violence” 
for the subjects’ own good, as it has 
always driven lesser minds, to ruin all 
chances the ideal has of becoming pos- 
sible by forcing it into the narrow 
molds of what is practicable: intoler- 
ance in art, censorship of theol- 
ogy, limitation of citizenship, and 
proselytism in religion with his final 
fanaticism against atheism (which in 
the Laws Plato identifies with what 
literally came to be Christian theism). 

All this, as Santayana clearly sees, 
because Plato confused the goal of 
higher education with the goals of the 
lower. Plato wanted to do something 
about the purely perfect. This is not 
permitted, not permitted by the very 


3Republic, 594. 
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nature of the perfect. He wanted to 
impregnate power with it, and suc- 
ceeds only in poisoning it with power. 
Only the powerless can be perfectly 
pure. In a larger purview, Plato con- 
ceived “‘the spiritual life” to be “‘in- 
toxication with value.” Now, the 
spiritual life lies in the other direction, 
in the direction marked by Santayana 
as “‘disintoxication from value.” Thus 
the philosopher is saved from the 
belittlement usually wreaked by im- 
petuosity, as the theologian may be 
saved from the pusillanimity of prose- 
lytism (the will to power so illy 
disguised), by getting clear at last, 
and firmly grasping, the impossible as 
the final goal of education. 

It is not as a philosophical disciple 
of Santayana that I speak thus, but 
only as to him a sort of axiological 
engineer. I do not myself follow him, 
but only use him to make brevity 
compatible with effective exposition. 
Negatively, Santayana does help to 
clear the brush away: skepticism 
yields catharsis to animal urgency. 
Positively, he is truly clairvoyant: 
“Give me the luxuries and I'll not 
grieve for the necessities.”” (When I, 
in the insignia of a conquering 
army, sought in Italy to help this 
philosopher, offering food, drink, and 
clothing—all of which he somewhat 
needed—he would avail himself of 
“power” only to further on its way 
to publication and influence his, at 
that moment, latest contribution to 
spirit, The Christ-Idea, or God in Man.) 

Santayana is trebly rewarding as an 
example, for he not only brings back 
to us the theologians and the philoso- 
phers, at last properly briefed, but he 
also presents to our cause the /ittera- 
teurs and the scientists. As for the 


latter, since “knowing is not eating,” 
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the “‘laws of nature,” the ‘ "principles 
of science” are for, neither in nor 
of the practices of, the laboratory or 
of the legislature. And as for the 
former, the poets are under the 
domain of his matchless insight, left 
free to roam wherever they will, across 
all boundaries of Being, and to share 
whatever they will from the place and 
level where they find it: 


. . whether all to me the vision come 
Or break in many beams, 
The pageant ever shifts and Being’s 
sum 
Is but the sum of dreams. 


F ALL this but seems to boil down 

to Spinozism, then let all other 
“‘sod-intoxicated”’ ones make the most 
of it. Let, especially, in American 
education, the pseudo-Aristotelians 
make the most of it. But why not 
give to our meaning its chosen habita- 
tion and its proper name? Sophisti- 
cated by Aristotle’s spread but not 
chastened by either his patriotism or 
his skill, President Hutchins of Chi- 
cago, and his acolytes, confuse all 
realms, making for themselves a shrill 
vocation of “‘anti-vocationalism,” and 
depriving as far as they can the young 
of skill, without which they can 
neither support themselves (save on 
more talk about talk) or rise to a full 
view of the glorious “impossible.” 
Men shut themselves out from “the 
intellectual love of God” who have 
neglected at the proper stages to learn 
the emotional love of fellow men and 
the enkindling pride which skill gives 
to vocation. Abou ben Adhem, thy 
tribe doth not increase under such 
auspices! If these abortive intellectu- 
als ever, like Spinoza, ground lenses 
or made a living at any other honor- 
able skill save talk, their cleverness at 
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spilling laryngeal liquidity might well 
come to have other consequences—for 
“ideas have consequences”—than to 
roclaim “‘the good news of damna- 
tion” hurled by Hutchins against the 
humble goods illustrated in demo- 
cratic politics of the “possible” and 
against the disinterestedness of high 
secularity more sacred to spirit than 
is dialectical sacerdotalism. 

Fascinated as this group is by “the 
medieval grace of iron clothing,” few 
of them will even don the institutional 
discipline which their preachments 
reinforce in its insidious sabotage of 
our most beneficent constitutional 
separation of church and state. Prot- 
estant anxiety over Neo-Thomistic 
certitudes is not the stuff of which 
educational statesmanship is made. It 
lacks the resolution required for loy- 
alty to its own tradition of liberty; 
and it lacks the courage to become 
proselyte to the opposing tradition of 
authority. Of sterner stuff than this 
is “the intellectual love of God.” 
Spinoza’s nobility of spirit is not to 
be divorced from hands skilled at the 
bench and a heart humbled with cos- 
mic piety. But then he knew that 
presumption is poor propaedeutic to 
perfection. 

Perfection, never doubt, is the goal 
of education. Practicality, is, how- 
ever, no enemy of perfection. It is 
perfection at the level of organic 
action. Skill is the mode through 
which perfection comes to pass in the 
realm of body. It is the channel 
for imagination headed downward. 
“Downward” indeed, as the poet well 
has it, 

. the voices of duty call, 
Downward to toil and be mixed with 
the main. 
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Nor is patriotism an enemy of per- 
fection. It is perfection at the highest 
point of social effort as yet depend- 
ably organized by man. Moral virtue, 
political skill, is the mode through 
which perfection comes to pass in 
collective life. It is the channel for 
imagination working its magic lat- 
erally. Patience is the bridge for 
progress from the actual toward the 
impossible through what is possible, 
moving by discernible means from 
where we are, with what we have. 

Modally plural, perfection is more 
than action, individual or collective; 
more than integration, organic or cul- | 
tural. Perfection is orientation toward 
what is impossible of implementation, 
but toward what in contemplation 
remains fully self-rewarding. 

Whoever has discerned the essence 
of action has acted so well as to tran- 
scend action even while indulging it, 
reaping in action the harvest of a 
quiet spirit. Such persons are “‘con- 
fronted and controlled by a profound 
recollection,” as Santayana so clair- 
voyantly describes the feel of action, 
“in which laughter and tears pulse 
together like the stars in a polar sky, 
each indelibly bright, and all infinitely 
distant.”” Whoever, indeed, has made 
his own the principles of things has 
promoted himself, without demoting 
anybody or depreciating anything, 
into the realm of spirit. Will has 
helped him, and deserves reward. 
Reason has helped him and deserves 
reward. Both indeed are already 
largely compensated by the mantle 
which all the while at every level 
overspreads them. That itself is 
man’s own final reward, to and 
through whatever goals: the mantle 
of imagination. [Vol. XIX, No. 7] 








Teaching Literature as Art 


By EDWARD W. HAMILTON 


A Reinterpretation of the Purpose of English Courses 


E question ‘‘What’s the 
good of taking that?” seldom 
interrupts students’ advisers 

when they are setting down “English 
gi,” “201,” or whatever else it is that 
the course of study offers, because 
both required and elective courses in 
literature are quite as. thoroughly 
accepted essentials in the curriculums 
of all schools and colleges as are 
subjects of any other sort. But when 
the question is asked, it deserves an 
answer—a better answer than some 
maunderings about the cultural value 
of such study or a counter-attack 
upon the student’s presumedly exces- 
sive practicality. What is the reply 
to be? Should the undergraduate be 
led to expect merely a special approach 
to English history and a cultural 
veneer consisting of the names of 
authors, their chronological sequence, 
some gossip about them, and little 
more than the titles of their principal 
works? Or can he be promised a 
discipline which he can get nowhere 
else and from which he can learn to 
understand, respect, and enjoy some 
principal art forms? 

It is painfully clear, from annotated 
anthologies intended as bases for 
instruction in survey. and “period” 
courses and from the ready acceptance 
which is given them, that the majority 
of the men and women who help 
frame courses of study and who teach 


college English perform for their 
students no more than the first of 
those functions, in part because they 
confuse literature with its peripheries 
and in part because they lack a 
technique for leading their students in 
a critical analysis of the works them- 
selves. The following is a representa- 
tive passage from the note on Milton’s 
verse in Coffin and Witherspoon’s 
Seventeenth-Century Prose and Poetry: 


We know the kind of man Milton had 
for father, the city and countryside he 
lived in, the schools that schooled him. 
Yet knowing these, we do not know 
Milton. ... How could a man _ who 
ranked duty and obedience above love be 
such a lover of the beautiful chain of love 
which holds God’s creation together? 
How could a man, at times so hard and 
harsh to man, yet believe, with the mys- 
tics, that man was the brightest jewel on 
all that chain of God’s creatures? How 
might one who saw the blazing center of 
the universe so clearly yet illuminate, 
with a mind into which no windows of 
eyes at last let light, the sweet, dim 
corners of the world and make the most 
delicate flowers more convincing to us, 
now, than the terrible and fiery daisy of 
Jehovah? It is a mystery.! 


Such writing is rhapsody, not 
analysis or criticism; it is an example 
of how not to write; and it suggests 
that students should interest them- 


1New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1929 and 1946. p. 138. 
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selves more in the solutionless paradox 
of Milton’s psychology than in the 
significance of what Milton had to 
say or in the appropriateness of the 
words and phrases by which he said it. 
There are more of the same sorts of 
things in Coffin and Witherspoon’s 
comment on Andrew Marvell: 


And out of a blue sky, later than that 
which vaulted over the vaulting Suckling, 
out of a small acquaintance with wanton- 
ness, this man suddenly brings forth, right 
up against the very artificial amours of the 
Restoration, the most Cavalier argument 
for love, the best carpe. diem song of all 
the merry and magical ones of this cen- 
tury, his poem to his coy mistress. . . . 

You, Andrew Marvell!—You are the 
most alive this moment, and you will 
remain so as long as lovers burn to sing, 
and till love goes out of the world.? 


When one has grasped their pun 
on the word vault and has smiled at 
their representing Suckling as an 
overgrown adolescent or worse, one 
has leisure to observe that the editors 
are again chiefly concerned with a 
biographical and historical anomaly— 
why Marvell, being the sort of man he 
was and living in the age he did, 
should have written a love poem in 
the Cavalier manner. It is true that 
they cite the lines 


The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do. there embrace* 


as a superbly light and witty treat- 
ment of the vast, but they quite 
neglect to help students see why it is 
so, and they introduce ‘that single 
observation ‘on ‘ Marvell’s artistry 
somewhat parenthetically. 

If the prime’ criteria of literature 
are intelligibility and inexhaustible 
beauty and truth, then the sole 


*Tbid., P. 213. 
*Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. p. 25. 
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usefulness of history and biography 
in the evaluation of it is a negative 
one, an aid one can use in showing 
how and to what degree a work falls 
short of what seems to have been 
the author’s purpose, in demon- 
strating that it was too closely tied 
to the topic or controversy that 
inspired it, or in showing that it was 
composed in accord with a fashion so 
artificial as to have become extinct. 
In the “Ode to the West Wind,” for 
example, since there is neither men- 
tion nor hint of the subject of the 
poet’s “dead thoughts” and of the 
plants that may. rise in the “new 
birth,” one cannot, recognize from 


internal evidence alone, as one should 


be able to do, that Shelley is. praying 
for a social revolution rather than for 
one of some other sort. History and 
biography show what it is reasonable 
to suppose he intended, but in thus 
completing the meaning, they reveal 
no more than a deficiency of the 
work, considered as art. Similarly, 
if, as seems likely, Robert Penn 
Warren framed the hypothesis for his 
brilliant reinterpretation of ‘“‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner” during 
a perusal of Coleridge’s prose works, 
then his contention that it is a 
serious work rather than a jeu a’ esprit 
testifies to its failure as a communica- 
tion. And if Warren is right, then 
Coleridge himself. can be cited - as 
authority for the contention that a 
poem should be allowed to stand or 
fall quite by itself, for he refused to 
correct the popular interpretation. 


T IS, of course, a platitude that 
classics are frequently ‘the out- 
growths of ephemeral arid even trivial 
incidents. But when they are, their 
intelligibility to readers in distant 
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places and times depends not at all 
upon a familiarity with their geneses, 
and though the appropriateness and 
cleverness of non-classic topical com- 
positions can, with difficulty, be made 
intelligible, the result is scarcely worth 
the expenditure of time and effort. 
Why, for example, instruct under- 
graduates in the involved backgrounds 
of “MacFlecnoe” and “The Dunciad”’ 
when “‘Alexander’s Feast” and “The 
Rape of the Lock,” two really great 
poems of like origins and by the same 
authors, need no prefaces? Most 
works representative of long-forgotten 
fads are negligible too. Time has buried 
Euphues, Gondibert, and Clarissa, and 
there is insufficient merit in any of 
them to justify a literature teacher’s 
disinterring them, lecturing upon their 
symptoms, and conducting autopsies. 

From the adversely critical mention 
that has been made of the “Ode to 
the West Wind” and “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” no one is to 
suppose it the intention of this paper 
to declare them unfit for study in 
undergraduate courses. On the con- 
trary, that fifty generations of intelli- 
gent and judicious readers have 
thought them superb, though most 
of them knew nothing of Shelley’s 
sociological interests and all of them 
were ignorant of what Warren says 
Coleridge intended, is a fact which 
demonstrates both that the poems 
contain truth and beauty which, 
despite their shortcomings as regards 
the achievement of the authors’ inten- 
tions, deserve study, and that history 
and biography in the study of liter- 
ature are a waste of time. 

But whatever justification can be 
found for Jiterarische Geschichte, it 
should not constitute anyone’s intro- 
duction to the study and enjoyment 
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of fiction and poetry. The readiness 
with which rhythmical and verbal 
echoes lead the average graduate stu- 
dent in English to overlook hollowness, 
triteness of metaphor, adventitious 
decoration, and general insipidity, and 
to attribute an unlabeled piece of 
doggerel to Shakespeare, can be dem- 
onstrated. His fifty or more semester- 
hours’ credit notwithstanding, his 
loud preference for the classics is 
almost as completely founded on 
prejudice as.is that of the general 
public. And though he may, and 
usually does, become a teacher of 
English literature, he is no more 
likely to read good books in his 
leisure time or to inspire others to 
read them than is the man in the 
street. He pardonably esteems him- 
self a devotee of literature because of 
his arduous study of periods, influ- 
ences, bibliography, and political and 
social backgrounds, but he is not, for 
he lacks fundamental equipment and 
disciplines: a knowledge of the attri- 
butes which make a composition great, 
the habit of looking for them, and the 
techniques for conducting the search. 

What should be done for the 
student who proposes to earn his 
living in some other way is, perhaps, 
a less serious problem, since it is by 
no means the responsibility of the 
English department alone to keep 
him from setting up shop as an 
innocent quack. But if he is to be 
made to study literature at all, he 
should be required to study it by and 
for itself so that he may see that 
works of art are more than landmarks 
or signposts in history or clinical data 
for Freudian biographers. Conducted 
wisely, his literature courses can 
inestimably benefit him in two sepa- 
rate ways. First, the analysis and 
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evaluation required of him can be a 
part of his learning to think for 
himself and to argue fairly and 
convincingly. Second, his coming to 
realize that poets, playwrights, and 
novelists have things to say and ways 
of saying them that repay his time 
and attention will put him on the way 
to becoming a cultured man. 


HE first course in literature—in 

most schools it is offered to 
Sophomores, and in others to at least 
the brightest Freshmen—should be 
designed as, and named, The Ele- 
ments of Literary Criticism. Both 
mediocre and good short stories, 
novels, plays, and poems are useful 
as subject-matter for it, since a 
teacher who undertakes to stimulate 
and guide students to a preference for 
profound and subtle works needs, at 
the outset, to lead them to see the 
faults of the inferior compositions 
which they have idolized and then 
to help them discover the greater 
beauties and truths in the master- 
pieces. If, through specific com- 
parisons, the teacher gets them to 
distinguish a clear picture from a 
fuzzy one, a modulated and sustained 
rhythm from a monotonous singsong, 
a well-realized background from a 
backdrop, a genuine emotion from a 
conventionalization, an original meta- 
phor from a stereotype, a motivated 
action from a melodramatic one, an 
anticipated climax from a deus ex 
machina, and—above all—a consistent 
and reasonable meaning from a mud- 
dled one, then he will have given 
them good taste and will have saved 
them from ever again uttering the 
hackneyed and empty protest of the 
aesthetically ill-equipped, “I can't tell 
why, but I know what I like.” 
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The materials can best be arranged 
in the order of increasing difficulty, 
the simplest of the short stories at 
the beginning and the most enigmatic 
of the poems at the.end. The pieces 
to be read and examined should be 
chosen for their teachability—one 
for its sentimentality, another for its 
unique focus, another for its develop- 
ment of suspense, and so on. Since 
subject-matter in this course is no 
more than material on which the class 
are to practice the techniques and the 
method of the critic, one can draw 
upon continental literatures in trans- 
lation as well as on English and 
American, provided only that an 
understanding of the selections de- 
mands no more knowledge of history 
or sociology than it is reasonable to 
presume one’s students possess. 

Since students are unfamiliar with 
skills courses, except in such fields as 
mathematics, one .must tell them 
quite frequently that there is no need 
of their memorizing titles, names, and 
passages. Instead, they are to be 
held responsible for, and they are to 
be marked on, their competence in 
analyzing works, in using technical 
terms, and in formulating and defend- 
ing opinions about the successfulness 
of the works as art. When students 
ask whether one means that he will 
give 4’s only to those of them whose 
opinions coincide with his own and 
who express and support those opin- 
ions as fully and as well as he can, 
one’s answer is a guarded “No.” 
In the first place, a teacher can be 
pardoned for thinking that there will 
be few, if any, of his students capable 
of matching him at his own game, 
and, besides, an A should never be 
thought to mean “just as good as 
teacher.” In the second place, though 
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there are a right and wrong in the 
arts, just as there are in the sciences, 
they have not as yet been irrevocably 
determined. Therefore, one must grant 
highest praise and credit to well- 
expressed and well-defended conclu- 
sions in literary criticism, Just as one 
does in such fields as religion and 
politics, even when one violently 
disagrees with them. A teacher can 
dispel most of the students’ fears by 
promising to “lean over backward ””’— 
that is, give higher credit than the 
paper seems to deserve—when a 
student has expressed an attitude 
with which he has no sympathy. 


NHE formula for evaluation of art 

is simple: first, find the point, 
pattern, or significance that pervades 
the work; second, pick out the 
materials and the devices by which 
that idea and the accompanying 
feeling are transmitted; third, decide 
whether or not, or to what degree, 
the communication is successful; and, 
fourth, decide whether or not the 
work has the characteristics of a 
classic. In learning to use this for- 
mula, students make two principal 
mistakes, the first of which is their 
synopsizing interminably. Itis natural 
enough that they should, since it 
seems that high-school teachers have 
asked them to do nothing more in 
“book reports”; but there is another 
cause, their disinclination—not, usu- 
ally, a lack of ability—to look beneath 
surfaces. The other difficulty is their 


habit of leaving statements of opinion 
unsupported. Perhaps it is that they 
have not grasped the distinction 
between fact and opinion; or it may 
be that, from the egoism of imma- 
turity, they expect others to accept 
their judgments without question. At 
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any rate, what this discipline accom- 
plishes in training students to read 
deeply and imaginatively and to 
formulate and defend opinions is 
an important part of their college 
education. 

The classroom discussions in this 
course in the elements of literary 
criticism are no more than a prepara- 
tion and a model for the written 
work, of which there should be no 
fewer than ten pieces in addition to 
the mid-term and final examinations. 
More or less on the pattern of the 
formula for evaluation, the teacher 
can get his class to summarize the 
content of a work in a sentence or 
two, and then he can ask questions 
which will provoke argument among 
the members of his class on each of 
the critical considerations that are 
applicable to it. Like a teacher of 
philosophy, he should intervene occa- 
sionally to help a student who is 
having trouble in expressing his opin- 
ion intelligibly, to correct a misstate- 
ment of fact, to ask for evidence, to 
introduce a convenient technical term, 
to call attention to a passage which 
seems in danger of being overlooked, 
and to summarize. But, ideally at 
least, he should be scarcely more than 
chairman of the meeting. 

Classes differ from one another, of 
course—one is, on the whole, compara- 
tively dull and inarticulate, another is 
quick at formulating and supporting 
altogether desirable judgments, and a 
third contains students of a highly 
argumentative bent who prolong dis- 
cussion of a single work or raise 
questions about general aesthetic 
theory—and it is consequently imper- 
ative that the teacher have no rigid 
plan about the time he intends to 
devote to particular works. If, in 
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order to get along to something else, 
he puts an end to discussion before 
the students are satisfied with the 
interpretation or conclusion he is 
supporting, if he speaks ex cathedra, 
or if in summarizing he introduces 
considerations on which he has given 
his class no opportunity to speak, he 
provokes the resentment of the whole 
group. One should bear in mind 
constantly that the purpose of the 
course is not to cover a body of 
subject-matter but to inculcate in the 
students an ability to read inferences 
satisfactorily and to master the rest 
of the method of literary analysis and 
evaluation. 

The papers required in the course 
should be five-hundred-word reviews, 
and they should be judged on their 
completeness, on the perception they 
reflect, on the support they give to 
statements of opinion, and on their 
clarity and literacy. Because there 
are many of those standards and 
because some of them are intangible, 
it is necessary that the teacher write a 
lengthy note on each student’s paper, 
explaining the mark, not only so that 
the student will be satisfied, but so 
that he will have some clear notion 
of what he must do to improve his 
work. Penalties for errors in organi- 
zation and in grammar, punctuation, 
and sentence structure force students 
to apply the fundamentals which 
they were taught in their composition 
course; in fact, they make the sopho- 
more criticism course a highly effective 
continuation of the freshman-themes 
work. The examinations should be of 
the sort on which one can permit 
students to use their texts, diction- 
aries, and classroom notes, even when 
one wishes to test them on their 
knowledge of critical terminology, for 
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one can ask that they cite passages to 
which they think particular terms 
apply and that they explain why they 
think so. Because the sole function 
of the course is to impart compe- 
tence in the use of a technique and a 
terminology, the tests must measure 
that competence, not measure infor- 
mation memorized. 


SOPHOMORE course capable 

of being conducted as an intro- 
duction to criticism is already a part 
of the curriculum in many schools. 
It is usually called “Literary Types” 
r “Contemporary Literature,” and 
it is usually conducted solely to 
acquaint students with a variety of 
genres and selections, but the objec- 
tives and methods here described 
could very easily be used in it. Junior 
and senior courses designed and 
intended to instill an appreciation of 
and a fondness for the greatest works 
in English are, however, somewhat 
more difficult to arrange. Yet, a start 
could be made with the courses 
devoted to the works of individual 
authors. 

The possibility should be attractive. 
Could there not be a course in 
Chaucer designed for such purposes 
as to help students grasp and value 
the irony, the drama, and the poetry 
in Troilus and Criseyde, rather than 
the similarities and differences between 
it and its antecedents, to help them 
see that the Canterbury tales and the 
links between them are literature, 
rather than just pointed social satire, 
and, in particular, to understand why 
the fabliaux rank as art rather than 
as dirty stories? And could there not 
be Shakespeare courses in which the 
time devoted to Froissart, Plutarch, 

[Continued on page 385] 











Re-Educating the New Germany 


By ALFRED C. PUNDT 


Are We Meeting This Tremendous Task Adequately? 


HE observation that the 

schoolmasters of Germany 

won her battles at Sadowa 
and Sedan is credited to Bismarck. 
Whatever réle the German educational 
institutions of the nineteenth century 
may have played in the molding of 
German character, it is clear that the 
twentieth century, and more specific- 
ally the Hitler régime, vastly ex- 
panded their functions of political 
indoctrination. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that the Yalta determination of 
the Big Three to destroy “‘Nazi laws, 
organizations and institutions, remove 
all Nazi and militarist influences from 
public office and from the cultural and 
economic life of the German people” 
was directed as much at that nation’s 
schools as at the National Socialist 
party and its various formations and 
affiliates. While the war was thus 
ostensibly a crusade against a polit- 
ical ideology and its international 
consequences, one of its primary 
objectives was the eradication of the 
various agencies responsible for the 
promotion and propagation of that 
ideology. 

The sudden military collapse of 
Germany, coming so swiftly upon the 
heels of the Yalta conference, at once 
confronted the Allies with the re- 
sponsibilities of occupation and at 
least an interim administration of the 


conquered country. Guided by the 


Yalta agreement and the Atlantic 
Charter, the United States pro- 
claimed an occupational program for 
its zone on July 7, 1945. The July 7 
directive was primarily a denazifica- 
tion and demilitarization instrument, 
going into minute detail to define 
nazism and militarism, and establish- 
ing procedures for purging them 
from the complex pattern of German 
economic, social, cultural, and _polit- 
ical life. It was universally recog- 
nized that this purge was a necessary 
prelude to a projected reconstruction 
of German political and cultural life 
aiming at the creation of a peace- 
loving, law-abiding, and democrat- 
ically administered Reich. 

Both inside and outside Germany, 
it became apparent as early as 1933 
that National Socialism, German mili- 
tarism, and the successive Nazi ag- 
gressions that led to the second world 
conflict were all symptomatic of a 
malignant growth deep within the 
fabric of German institutions and cul- 
ture. Some pointed to the persistence 
of the Funker class as responsible 
for these abnormalities of behav- 
ior, others stressed the eccentric 
structure of the German industrial 
economy, while still others made 
much of various flaws in the Weimar 
Constitution. It was generally recog- 
nized, however, that National Social- 
ism and militarism were rooted deeply 
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in the past of German cultural and 
political tradition and that the na- 
tion’s schools were primary factors 
in the evolution and perpetuation of 
that tradition. Thus the rising gen- 
eration of German youth and, more 
especially, the German universities 
became the peculiar foci of Nazi 
strength in the period immediately 
preceding 1933, although Hitler’s gi- 
gantic feats of political indoctrination 
and re-education through the public 
schools necessarily began with his 
seizure of power. 

Even before the denazification and 
demilitarization program had_ been 
brought well under way, American 
policy in Germany was widely criti- 
cized for its negative and unconstruc- 
tive character. It was obvious that 
the eradication of National Socialism 
and militarism alone would not assure 
a pacific world any more than it 
would guarantee peace within conti- 
nental Europe. A positive and con- 
structive policy was demanded, one 
designed to establish democratic insti- 
tutions and foster a democratic way 
of life as the best assurance of peace. 
In view of the large part played by 
the schools in shaping and reshaping 
the outlook and attitudes of contem- 
porary Germany, it was determined 
to make the educational program a 
major vehicle in the reorientation and 
reconstruction of German culture. 

This was the greatest opportunity 
which any occupying power had ever 
had. The success or failure of the 


entire Allied occupation program was | 
largely contingent upon this effort at | 


re-education. Most unfortunately, 
however, those who controlled the 
functional educational program in 
our zone in Germany failed to meet 
this challenge which the vicissitudes 
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of war had suddenly offered them. 
This was due partly to the amazing 
paradox that the United States edu- 
cators appointed to supervise the 
reconstruction and reactivation of 
German education were limited in 
their power of initiating any far- 
reaching reform program on_ the 
theory that the Germans must demo- 
cratically determine these matters for 
themselves. It was also partly due to 
the fact that the American experts, 
with a few exceptions, were not at all 
clear as to the type of educational 
reforms that were needed, even 
though they had been pondering this 
problem for several years. It is only 
fair, in this connection, to mention 
the elaborate program of “Educa- 
tional Objectives” for the United 
States Zone, painstakingly drafted by 
Thomas Alexander. An educational 
mission that has recently completed 
its survey of German education rec- 
ommended, among other things, a 
standard six-to-eight-year compulsory 
elementary-school course and free sec- 
ondary education for German children 
within the United States Zone. The 
failure of the educational program 
was due, above all, however, to the 
confusion and bewilderment which 
the sudden cessation of hostilities had 
brought to the minds of high military 
authorities hitherto only incidentally 
concerned with the gigantic problems 
of reconstruction. 


URSUANT to our declared de-— 

nazification policy, all the schools 
that were not closed by the turn of 
events were closed by order of the 
Military Government immediately 
following our occupation. In May, 
1945, the purge began, and the denazi- 
fication was declared virtually com- 
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plete by the end of that year. In 
Bavaria alone, about fourteen thou- 
sand of the twenty thousand elemen- 
tary-school teachers were dismissed, all 
the school principals (Schu/raete) were 
discharged, and all books or other 
teaching material not expressly ap- 
proved by the Military Government 
high command in Frankfurt were 
banned in the schools. In some com- 
munities, 95 per cent, and in a few, 
all, of the elementary-school teachers 
were dismissed. The resulting gaps 
had to be filled in part by the appoint- 
ment of many incompetent assistant 
teachers. Old men and women, re- 
tired teachers in their seventies, were 
returned to the classrooms, and emer- 
gency teacher-training courses of four 
to eight weeks’ duration were set up 
to swell the ranks of available new 
instructors. 

The directive of July 7 ordered 
preliminary steps to be taken for the 
reopening of elementary schools in 
the early fall of 1945. Meanwhile, 
emergency teaching materials had to 
be made available. It was astonishing 
to find the education officers of the 
Military Government, suddenly con- 
fronted by the cessation of hostilities, 
without anything more than nebulous 
plans for books which everyone knew 
beforehand would be needed. Eventu- 
ally, some seven million elementary- 
school books, based on works that 
appeared in the twenties and peda- 
gogically inferior and obsolete, were 
reprinted under military auspices in 
Munich and given to the children of 
the elementary schools of the United 
States Zone. The books were so 


unpopular with the denazified Bavar- 
ian Education Ministry that extraor- 
dinary pressure had to be exerted to 
induce it to accept, as a gift, the four 
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hundred thousand volumes of these 
works which remained after the initia] 
distribution had been made. 

By June, 1946, about one million 
children in the age group of six to 
fourteen were attending some kind of 
public school in Bavaria, where ele- 
mentary private schools had long ago 
been outlawed. This represented ap- 
proximately go per cent of all the 
children in this age group in Bavaria, 
whose population had grown by 
approximately two million since 1939, 
through the influx of refugees, evac- 
ués, and displaced persons. This last 
group had their own elementary 
schools, usually established within the 
camps. Actually, however, few of the 
Bavarian children were more than 
half-time or part-time students, since 
nearly all teachers had either two or 
three classes as compared with one in 
1939. Classes were held on alternate 
days or in morning or afternoon 
shifts. Thus, the average student load 
of elementary-school teachers rose to 
about 82. 

The spirit and method of teaching 
were singularly uninspiring and un- 
imaginative. By and large, only the 
less qualified teachers survived the 
denazification mill, while many of 
the emergency teachers were tired 
and weary men and women of little 
education or imagination, who taught 
by rote in a semi-military atmosphere. 
Here the deterioration from the already 
mediocre standards of 1939 was more 
glaring than on any other educational 
level. Only a long-range teacher- 
training program, designed to improve 
the professional standards for ele- 
mentary schools, rehabilitate many 
dismissed Nazi teachers, inculcate an 
entirely new spirit into the teaching 
personnel and, above all, provide for 
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higher salary scales in order to attract 
more competent candidates, could 
redeem the Bavarian elementary 
school for its responsibilities of today. 


HE educational institutions of 

southern Germany had been un- 
der varying degrees of clerical influ- 
ence from time immemorial. With 
the constant growth of lay authority 
in modern times, it was inevitable that 
the state would come into conflict 
with the church in this sphere and 
that their respective educational re- 
sponsibilities would have to be de- 
fined. This was done by Bavarian law 
in the 1880’s, and subsequently modi- 
fied and reaffirmed in the Bavarian 
Concordat of 1924,? which provided, 
among other things, that all elemen- 
tary schools in Bavaria be recognized 
as denominational schools, that is, as 
either Catholic or Protestant, accord- 
ing to the religious complexion of the 
community.? These were, of course, 
state-supported schools, in which there 
was a strict denominational differen- 
tiation of both students and teachers 
and where, presumably, Protestant or 
Catholic science, music, history, and 
so on, were taught. In communities 
that had only a handful of Protestants 
or very few Catholics, and where the 


1Elementary-school teachers did not attend a 
university, normally. After completing the eight 
forms of elementary school they attended a teacher- 
training college from which they usually graduated 
with a teacher’s certificate after five years. They 
were poorly paid and constituted a species of rural 
proletariat. 

*Hitler’s (Reich) Concordat of 1933 superseded 
this one and differed from it chiefly in restraining 
the clergy from all political activity. It is sig- 
nificant that the Catholic church in Bavaria, which 
was 72 per cent Catholic in 1939 but is certainly 
much less so today, insisted on the restoration of 
the Concordat of 1924 and studiously ignored the 
1933 Vatican treaty as though it had never existed. 
Analogous regulations defining the status of the 
Protestant church in Bavaria were incorporated 
into state law. 

‘Franconia was the chief area of Protestantism. 
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maintenance of two schools was, 
therefore, not feasible, the students 
belonging to the lesser faith were 
usually received in the school of the 
dominant faith as “‘guests.”” Although 
not strictly compulsory for all stu- 
dents, religion was a basic subject 
in both elementary and secondary 
schools.. Moreover, in the interest of 
economy, the state frequently hired a 
great many members of Catholic and 
Protestant orders to teach various 
subjects in these schools.‘ 

For many months we energetically 
combated the re-establishment of de- 
nominational schools in Bavaria. Hit- 
ler had, of course, abolished denomi- 
national schools and generally ignored 
the Concordat. We pointed out that 
the influx of two million refugees and 
evacués had greatly complicated the 
religious complexion of the country, 
that wholesale destruction of cities 
and towns, as well as the billeting of 
troops in them, had drastically re- 
duced the number of available school 
buildings, that it was difficult to 
procure competent teachers, and so 
on. It was clear that the churches 
had been a strong force for reaction in 
the schools and that the principles 
and institutions of democracy would 
be fostered by the complete seculariza- 
tion of the latter. Moreover, while 
both Cardinal Faulhaber and Bishop 
Meiser ardently desired the restora- 
tion of the denominational principle, 
they were by no means inflexible on 
this point. 7 

Bavaria remains preponderantly 
Christian Socialist, as it was before 
Hitler. The Christian Socialist party 
represents a postwar fusion of the old 


‘These monks and nuns never received more 
than the basic elementary-school teacher’s salary 
of 2800 RM (about the equivalent of $700 before 
the war) annually. 
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Bavarian Peoples’ party (Bayrische 
Volkspartei) with several moderate 
and right-wing groups. In order to 
widen the popular basis of his totter- 
ing Social Democratic régime, the 
Bavarian Prime Minister Hoegner 
initiated the notorious “Freedom of 
Religion Law,” the pertinent clauses 
of which were inspired by Cardinal 
Faulhaber and Bishop Meiser. Con- 
trary to the current newspaper ac- 
counts, it is known that the debates 
on this law, which was, among other 
things, designed to restore denomina- 
tional schools in Bavaria, led to a 
serious crisis in his cabinet and only 
narrowly averted the resignation of 
his minister of education, who was a 
Catholic and who had been approved 
by the cardinal. A sample poll taken 
in the township (Landkreis) Guenz- 
burg toward the end of January, 1946, 
showed 58.5 per cent in favor of the 
denominational system, the rest being 
opposed to it or undecided. Greater 
Hesse and Baden-Wuerttemberg both 
were proceeding on the basis of 
non-denominationalism and an effec- 
tive support in Berlin, for our efforts 
in Bavaria could have established this 
principle throughout the United States 
Zone. In a long memorandum which 
accompanied a copy of the “Freedom 
of Religion Law” sent to Berlin, we 
energetically opposed the enactment 
of the proposed legislation, citing our 
reasons at some length. In its reply 
Berlin stated that, pursuant to a 
recently issued quadrapartite direc- 
tive, the principle of denominational 
schools was formally recognized and, 
in the name of democratic self- 
government, the Bavarian law was 
approved. 

Those who were assigned to super- 
vise the educational institutions of 
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Bavaria were unanimous from the 
beginning in criticizing the secondary 
school as the weakest pillar in its 
entire educational edifice. This seems 
to have been true in all the zones, 
where the secondary school was the 
subject of a prolonged and heated 
discussion. The German secondary 
school continued to function much as 
the high school in the,United States 
did until thirty years ago. Its prin- 
cipal objectives were to prepare se. 
lected students for a university career 
and perpetuate the intellectual caste 
system so jealously guarded by the 
academic élite. Considerably less than 
ten per cent of the enrollees of the 
elementary school ordinarily were 
accepted into the much vaunted but 
antiquated and moribund Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium, or Realschule. 


O OUR insistence that all sec- 

ondary education be made com- 
pletely free and open to all, the 
Bavarian Minister of Education, 
Franz Fendt, and his able deputy, 
Hans Meinzolt, dolefully replied that 
the state could not afford it. 
Fendt, who was a Social Democratic 
appointee of Hoegner, has long since 
been replaced. Meinzolt, who rep- 
resented the Christian Socialist Party, 
resigned early in 1947, following 
recurring charges of militarism lev- 
eled against him. He was a reserve 
officer from 1918 to 1939. We pointed 
out that the Bavarian state could 
support any amount of public works 
sponsored by the Nazis and the recent 
colossal war effort. The secondary- 


5In the Russian Zone of Germany the secondary 
school as it existed in 1939 was virtually abolished. 
In that zone, attendance at the elementary school 


is compulsory for all eight years. Those students 
preparing for a university career thereupon attend 
a four-year school, much after the fashion of the 


American system. 
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school system as it existed in Bavaria, 
we declared, had no place in a 
prospective democratic society, since 
it deliberately fostered intellectual 
snobbery while it clearly failed to 
repare the rising generation for the 
world of today. 

Even the liberal-minded Fendt 
subscribed to the palpable fraud that 
the age of ten is an appropriate time 
for parents, teachers, and the child to 
determine the latter’s eligibility for 
higher education and, if eligible, his 
aptitude for a so-called theoretical- 
abstract or mathematical-scientific 
academic career and ultimate profes- 
sion. In the Reich of 1933, the 
standard elementary school enrolled 
children in the first eight forms, that 
is, from the age of six to fourteen. 
Instruction in this school was free and 
open to all. The secondary school 
(Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, and so 
on) embraced nine forms (the ninth 
form having been dropped subse- 
quently by the Nazis) and students 
roughly in the age group ten to nine- 
teen. Attendance at this school en- 
tailed student tuition fees. Those 
students who wished to study at a 
university left the elementary school 
at the age of ten usually. In the 
Monday morning pedagogical confer- 
ences that were a feature of the 
Ministry’s reform campaign and were 
attended by leading German educa- 
tors, many hours were spent in fruit- 
less wrangling over the comparative 
merits of the Realgymnasium and the 
old humanistic Gymnasium. As a 
student of European history for many 
years, I was no friend of a narrow 
technical or vocational program. We 
insisted, however, that all formal 
education should bear some func- 
tional relationship to German life and 
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society as a whole, and that the 
extensive secondary-school training in 
Greek and Latin, to cite one example, 
rarely resulted in anything more than 
a formal acquaintance with a few 
Roman and Greek writers. The 
transcendence of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics was a sacrosanct article 
of faith evidently implicit in charter 
membership in the German intellec- 
tual caste. One day while discussing 
his secondary-school reforms, I asked 
the Minister of Education how many 
years of training he had had dur- 
ing his academic career. He replied 
“six.” When asked whether or not 
these six years had ever been of 
any value to him in any way, he 
frankly replied that they had not. 
Undismayed by this admission, he 
reiterated his insistence on Greek in 
the upper forms of his projected 
secondary-school curriculum. His de- 
fense was that the regional superin- 
tendents of Bavaria, as well as the 
various division heads in his ministry, 
refused to compromise on less classical 
training. It is only fair to add that 
the German practice in this and many 
other respects differed little from that 
prevailing in many western-European 
countries. 

All of the several hundred secondary 
schools of Bavaria had to be approved 
for reopening by our office. Of all 
the applications received, only one 
listed the subject of civics in its 
curriculum. This is what one school 
girl, evidently an  unreconstructed 
Nazi, had to say about a similar 
course given in her community: “We 
have a new subject in school, ‘Current 
Affairs.’ It is incredible what non- 
sense we are taught. Just among 
ourselves we say what we think. We 
are all of the same opinion, especially 
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the young ones... .” Most of the 
applications listed Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics for sixteen to eighteen 
hours in a weekly 30-hour program of 
instruction. Acting on unwritten pre- 
rogatives, we withheld approval on 
one application in which Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics embraced 22 hours 
of instruction weekly. In the com- 
promise reform plan which was evolved 
eventually, Fendt was prevailed 
upon to increase the emphasis on 
geography, physical training, biology, 
and English, and to drop Greek in the 
first four forms of his projected new 
Gymnasium. However, Latin’ and 
mathematics overshadowed the last 
four years. While disclaiming any 
conscious desire to Americanize the 
Bavarian secondary-school system, 
vigorous efforts were made to achieve 
a broad, democratic, and free sec- 
ondary institution, one that would 
avoid the perils of premature speciali- 
zation, offer a realistic curriculum, 
and aim at the development of 
student initiative, aptitude, and indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


OT counting the various theo- 

logical, art, and music academies 
existing in the region, Bavaria had 
four institutions of higher learning: 
the Munich Institute of Technology 
and the Universities of Erlangen, 
Wuerzburg, and Munich. The first 
three of these had five faculties each: 
law, medicine, theology, science, and 
philosophy; the Munich Institute of 
Technology offered courses in brew- 
ing, agriculture, general science, and 
machine technology and construction; 
while the University of Munich had 
seven. These institutions were the 
jealously guarded oracles of higher 
learning, for it was in them that 
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teachers for both the secondary and 
higher schools were trained. These 
institutions of higher learning simul. 
taneously became the earliest and 
strongest engines of the National 
Socialist ideology. They were all 
deeply contaminated by National 





Socialism, especially the faculties of | 


law and medicine. Claus Clusius, the 
distinguished physicist who was made 
dean of the Science faculty at the 
University of Munich, fairly snorted 
indignation when his attention was 
called to the large réle played by the 
German universities in the propaga- 
tion of Hitlerism. When we had 
completed the “‘denazification”’ of the 
law faculty at Munich, there was only 
one professor left over from the old 
régime, and even he had reason to 
count the days of his continued 
usefulness. The medical faculty had 
been unable to reopen for lack of 
professionally qualified, politically 
acceptable professors. At the Uni- 
versity of Wuerzburg, the law and 
medical faculties could not be reopened 
by the summer of 1946, chiefly for 
the same reasons. 

Probably no institutions in Ger- 
many sinned more grievously against 
the democratic way of life and the 
spirit of disinterested inquiry than its 
universities during the heyday of 
National Socialism. Even before the 
advent of nazism they had’ deterio- 
rated greatly. They failed to keep 
abreast of the progress.: of foreign 
scholarship and science, and became 
increasingly bent.on narrow. speciall- 
zation. During the Third Reich they 
eagerly embraced.the, new,,faith with 
its’ intellectual charlatanism, dilet- 
tantism, and pseudo-science. Yet, 
aside from the widely publicized 
denazification efforts, no program 
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was put forward for their reorganiza- 
tion and reconstruction. The cur- 
riculum was purged of racism and the 
various cults of chauvinism. But the 
universities needed to be basically 
reformed, not only with respect to the 
content of their courses, but also. in the 
entire spirit and attitude of classroom 
and laboratory work, in student 
welfare and administration, and in 
student-faculty relationships. This 
transformation could have been 
effected during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1945, when the German 
authorities were still highly amenable 
to American suggestion and influence. 
However, after the first year of 
occupation many of the surviving 
intellectual Brahmins of the old 
régime who, notwithstanding their 
political vindication, had learned very 
little and forgotten nothing, were 
emboldened to resist all innovation 
and return to the old ways and 
routines. As for our Berlin echelon, 
which exercised the exclusive preroga- 
tive of determining all matters of 
higher education, it was either unwill- 
ing or unable to initiate the necessary 
reforms. At least one top-ranking 
American educator in Berlin heartily 
endorsed the main features of the old 
German university. A handful of 
courageous German educators raised 
their lonely voices in behalf of a new 
program, but they received no sup- 
port from a consciously directed 
American policy and were scorned by 
their superannuated colleagues, who 
cherished the outworn pattern of 
hallowed tradition. 

Some outstanding American edu- 
cators might have been’ seriously 
disturbed by these events, had the 
American press been interested in 
presenting the problem objectively 
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and accurately. Most unfortunately, 
a great many of the correspondents 
we received in Munich were primarily 
interested in exposing the short- 
comings of our Military Government 
in Germany—and faults there were 
many indeed—and showed little con- 
cern and less appreciation for its 
major problems and difficulties. Thus, 
in the spring of 1946, an article 
appeared in the New York Times, 
captioned “Munich University, a 
Hotbed of Nazism.” Quite apart 
from the innumerable and gross mis- 
statements of fact and the clearly 
unwarranted inferences made in the 
article, the writers demonstrated a 
profound ignorance of the real situa- 
tion at the University.® 

As Mr. Suess, former rector of 
Erlangen University and for some 
time chief of the higher-education 
division in the Bavarian Ministry of 
Education, put it, “It is impossible 
to build a democracy without demo- 
crats.” This was singularly applicable 
to the German universities. During 
the Nazi régime, all outspoken oppo- 
nents of the régime were summarily 
dismissed from their teaching posts. 
Well-known Nazis were recruited to 
replace them, and these were pro- 
moted rapidly while every serious 
scholar or scientist who wished to 
make his mark either eschewed an 
academic career or joined the party. 
For these reasons, virtually all the 
professors appointed during the Nazi 
régime had to be dismissed. Many 
older men who had already attained 
full professorial rank by 1933 were 
not exposed to the same degree of 
duress since they no longer sought 


6Munich University was one of the “‘luke- 
warmest” centers of nazism after 1936. It was 
the only German university that witnessed a 
revolt against the Nazis. 
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promotion and made only such con- 
cessions to nazism as they were 
forced to make in order to retain 
their posts. 

Hence, save for a handfui of exiles 
or dismissed professors who had some- 
how managed to survive the last 
twelve years, only the older incum- 
bents could be cleared by our denazi- 
fication machinery. Thus, the average 
age of professors at the University of 
Munich was well over sixty years. 
Faculty meetings at the University 
of Erlangen looked like G.A.R. con- 
ventions. It is a sorry commentary 
on the spirit of German culture, 
moreover, that very few of the older 
generation of German scholars, philos- 
ophers, and scientists were seriously 
devoted to the democratic way of life, 
against which they were biased by the 
circumstances of their background, 
training, and class prejudice. 

It is notorious, of course, that non- 
membership in the party as such was 
no token of an anti-Nazi viewpoint. 
When the universities were reopened, 
therefore, they were staffed chiefly 
with superannuated non-Nazis who, 
for our purposes at least, might as 
well have joined the party. Not a 
few of them were too reactionary to 
be associated with Hitler, while the 
great bulk of them were by their age, 
background, and training utterly 
unqualified to train the new genera- 
tion of college men and women for the 
grave responsibilities and realities of 
national reconstruction. Very few of 
them were democrats in the Western 
sense of that term. The vast majority 
were either eccentric and frustrated 
cranks who still lived and thought in 
terms of the 1920's or ivory-tower 
scientists to whom the stark realities 
of the more or less total devastation 
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of their country were unintelligible, 
On the other hand, our denazification 
directives, which differed from those 
of the French in this respect, pre- 
cluded the appointment or reappoint- 
ment of younger men who alone were 
capable of training the rising genera- 
tion of German youth in the new 
spirit, since virtually all of the latter 
were tainted with nazism. 

Notwithstanding the inertia and 
reaction that weighed upon all levels 
of the German educational system, 
there was some indigenous interest 
ina reform program. The celebrated 
German educator Kerschensteiner left 
many disciples and an active leaven 
of reform. Even reactionary Bavaria 
had several outstanding educators 
keenly aware of the shortcomings of 
the existing system. Among these 
may be mentioned, in passing, Dr. 
Brenner, formerly rector of the 
Peoples’ University of Nuremberg 
and now rector of the University of 
Erlangen; Dr. Bogenstaetter, who is 
doing a brilliant job at the Teacher 
Training College in Straubing; Dr. 
Matthes, superintendent of schools in 
southwestern Bavaria (Regierungsbe- 
zirk Schwaben); and Dr. Reisinger 
(a nominal member of the party), 
principal of the famous boarding 
school in Schorndorf. 

The great opportunities for educa- 
tional reform of 191g and 1933 were 
wasted for lack of a program. Has 
the unique opportunity of 1945-47 
been lost in the same way? In 
Reisinger’s words: 


We must help our youth, for its plight 
is immeasurable. Our system of training 


for individual thinking and independent 
judgment has been faulty for generations, 
for otherwise not so many educated men 
would have fallen prey to the shibboleths 
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of the Third Reich. Our re-education is ur- 
gently necessary. The solution of this 
dificult and long-term problem is a 
matter of life and death to us Germans. 


— ° ° ag 
But the task is too far-reaching for | 
the Germans alone, for only an active! 


Allied support and guidance can 
ensure its success. For a long time, 
the absence of any positive over-all 
United States policy in regard to 
Germany militated against any long- 
range program, since it was impossible 
to define the objective of German 
education in the absence of any 
general political and economic objec- 
tives. Now, however, we are in the 
process of evolving a policy and 
setting up a framework within which 
a new Germany can be born. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
for some time, however, that America 
has no serious interest in the problems 
of German re-education and that, for 
this reason, no long-range program of 
this character—one that would involve 
a tutelage of twenty to thirty years— 
can seriously be contemplated. We 
are already thinking in terms of a 
short-term occupation. Already, the 
functional-control personnel is being 
skeletonized, and it seems doubtful 
whether the educational-control sys- 
tem can survive another year, at 
land level at least. To the average 
American the European events of the 
last few years are a horrible nightmare 
which he wants to forget as soon as 
possible. And this is as true of the 
average ex-serviceman, increasingly 
absorbed in his personal readjustment 
to civilian life, as of the wartime 
civilian. Thus the lack of interest 
and support here at home is demoral- 
izing the entire Military Government 
operating in the United States Zone 
and inducing the ablest men, weary of 
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the endless frustrations which their 
work necessarily entails, to return to 
the United States, to be replaced by 
less capable and less energetic person- 
nel. Few men of imagination, char- 
acter, and intelligence are interested 
in wasting their energies shadow- 
boxing their way down a dead-end 
street. In our civilianization program, 
for example, we were able to employ 
only a few outstanding American edu- 
cators such as Thomas Alexander and 
Edward Y. Hartshorne, notwithstand- 
ing comparatively attractive pecuni- 
ary inducements. 

Thus our occupational mission in 
Germany faltered in the vital sphere 
of educational re-direction even before 
it was fairly under way. The angry 
and indignant generation that went 
to war is now immersed in its own 
domestic and personal problems as the 
wrath of war gives way to the pre- 
occupations of peace. During the ini- 
tial burst of righteous indignation 
and vengeance, a superficial denazi- 
fication was effected. The fact that 
both party members and non-party 
members were, by and large, almost 
equally tainted with the party’s 
ideology was well known but was 
blurred in the high command’s zeal 
for clear-cut statistical data.’ Broadly 
speaking, pre-Nazi Germany achieved 
the kind of government which it 
deserved and, in embracing nazism, 
more or less consciously rejected 
Western political institutions and 
ideals. Everyone who had anything 
to do with responsible German leaders 
knew that nazism was not dead, that 
it had its roots deep in the weft of 
German tradition and institutions, and 


7A study of party membership made by Edmund 
Heinz, a known anti-Nazi, revealed that two-thirds 
of all party members and one-third of all non- 
party members were confirmed Nazis. 
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that it would be a challenging and 
persevering task to lay new founda- 
tions upon which a pacific and 
democratic Germany could be built. 
In the United States there is a rapidly 
vanishing interest in the re-education 
of Germany, while our Military Gov- 
ernment officials stationed in Germany 
are too distracted and demoralized to 
cope with it. Meanwhile, the reac- 
tionary forces which survived the 
ordeal of denazification are regaining 
control of the educational system, and 
the long-overdue task of German 
re-education remains deferred to an 
unforeseeable future. 

It can only be hoped that the tire- 
less efforts of a comparatively small 
group of American educators have 
opened the eyes of public-spirited 
German administrative officials and 
educators. Certainly the militarist 
discipline and spirit of the Bavarian 
elementary and secondary schools 
will be a thing of the past and here 
and there is being superseded by a 
more wholesome atmosphere of stu- 
dent and student-faculty relationships. 
A broader and more democratic 
secondary school is bound to emerge 
from the crucible of postwar recon- 
struction. The teacher-training insti- 
tutions, which constitute the keystone 
of the whole German educational 
edifice, are being extensively reorgan- 
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ized. While the old university is 
peculiarly resistant to change, there 
can be no doubt that when the present 
war-scarred generation of youths ad- 
vances to assume its direction, as it 
must, a broader and more realistic con- 
cept of higher education will be born, 
But this is and will remain a funda- 
mentally German problem. The most 
that our occupation can do is to 
provide the necessary framework 
within which a shattered social and 
political system can be rebuilt, and to 
facilitate that rebuilding. As the 
victors, the Allies bear the inescapable 
responsibility of determining the basic 
principles that shall govern the pro- 
spective development of that country. 
When the Germans learn the 
configuration of the society projected 
for them by the Allies, they can and 
must more completely reshape their 
educational institutions and _ strive 
toward predetermined goals. As such, 
the problem of educational recon- 
struction poses an _ unprecedented 
challenge to the well-known German 
genius for organization and planning. 
This will be a task for the generation 
now growing to manhood and woman- 
hood, and not for the adult survivors 
of the recent holocaust. As in the 
rest of the Occidental world, it will be 
a task of many decades, and an under- 

taking that will never be complete. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 7] 
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The Pennsylvania College Centers 


By CHARLES A. FORD 


The Program Developed in the Philadelphia Area 


the demand for college training 

in each state would be far in 
excess of available facilities. The 
members of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of College Presidents estimated 
that by using various devices their 
colleges could be made to accommo- 
date approximately eighty thousand 
students, but this left a probable 
excess of twenty-five thousand with 
no college facilities for them. 

Some emergency plan for college 
education was necessary if the oppor- 
tunity granted by the so-called G.I. 
Bill of Rights was to be available. 
What is now known as the program of 
the Pennsylvania Area College Cen- 
ters was recommended by the Asso- 
ciation of College Presidents to 
Governor Edward Martin. He ac- 
cepted the recommendation and set 
the plan in motion by executive 
action. This method provided neither 
appropriations to facilitate the activi- 
ties of the Area College Centers nor 
legislation to limit them. 

Robert M. Steele, president of one 
of the State Teachers Colleges, was 
named state co-ordinator and given 
an office in the Department of Public 
Instruction. The state was divided 
into nine areas with a co-ordinator 
appointed for each. Except for finan- 
cial matters, each area was regarded 
as relatively autonomous, and the 


ie dean knew in 1946 that 


accredited colleges in it assumed 
co-operatively the general policy- 
making function for the emergency 
colleges in the area. The President 
of the Association of College Presi- 
dents appointed a temporary commit- 
tee to nominate a co-ordinator for each 
area. When the nominations were 
confirmed by the state superintendent 
of education, each area had a co- 
ordinator selected by a representative 
committee who was responsible to the 
accredited colleges of the area. 

Financial policies were established 
by the state co-ordinator to conform 
to state practices. Tuition in the 
Area College Centers is uniform 
throughout the state although special 
fees are determined within the area. 
Both are billed and collected locally. 
The funds are transmitted to the 
Department of Revenue. All pur- 
chasing is done through the State 
Department of Property and Supply, 
and all payments for rent, salaries, 
equipment, supplies, and even refunds 
are handled by the state. The only 
funds retained and expended within 
the area are those concerned with 
student activities, student health, 
the registration fee, and the book 
fee. These are used for the pur- 
poses named, plus certain incidental 
local expenses. 

The program for the Area College 
Centers was a simple plan adapted 
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from the off-campus program of Tem- 
ple University. The basic idea was to 
use the facilities of public high schools 
at the end of the school day to offer 
standard college courses to qualified 
applicants. The problems posed by 
the plan were less complicated for 
Temple than for the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Since Temple had a func- 
tioning administrative setup, with 
departmental organization and de- 
gree-granting power, its problem was 
one of expansion. The Area Colleges 
had nothing with which to start except 
a borrowed idea. 


REA One consists of the five 
counties in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania: Philadelphia, Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Delaware, and Chester. There 
are twenty-one accredited colleges in 
this area, ranging from small colleges 
to large urban universities. The presi- 
dents of these twenty-one colleges 
were called to a meeting by the tem- 
porary Area Committee, at which an 
advisory board of eight persons was 
named to assist the area co-ordinator 
in establishing policies and operating 
the area. 

These eight men were administra- 
tive officers of the established colleges 
who were chosen to represent the 
varying interests of the co-operating 
colleges and the community. Paul H. 
Musser, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was named chairman 
of the board and adviser to the 
co-ordinator in Area One. Each board 
member was assigned a particular 
field for consultation, such as entrance 
requirements, curricular problems, 


extra-curricular problems, facilities, 
and the like. 

Area One operates three college 
centers: Sproul, the smallest unit, is 
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in Chester; Martin and Rittenhouse 
are in Philadelphia. The entrance 
requirements, courses, tuition, cur- 
riculums, and time of operation are 
the same in all three colleges. The 
instructional staff overlaps somewhat. 

The administrative staff is set up 
much like that of any other college, 
There is an admissions and registrar’s 


office concerned’ with _ student- 
accounting problems and rec. 
ords. There is a _ finance office 


concerned with collecting fees, making 
payrolls, purchasing supplies, and 
general accounting. There is a 
veterans’ adviser to deal with the 
veterans, the training officers, and the 
Veterans Administration. There is 
also a chief librarian responsible for 
the selection, ordering, and cataloguing 
of books, and the supervision of 
library staffs. Finally, there is an 
assistant co-ordinator who not only 
helps to co-ordinate the units but is 
reponsible for student services and 
student activities. 

Each unit is housed in a metro- 
politan high school and each has its 
local administrative staff, headed by 
a “‘center director.”” In each case the 
center director and associate director 
are principals or similar functionaries 
of the high school. The center director 
does not serve as a local dean or even 
as a dean of students. His responsibili- 
ties are not concerned with curriculum, 
courses, or faculty supervision. His 
principal functions are to see that 
equipment, space, and facilities are 
made available. He also assigns class- 
rooms, approves student rosters, and 
is the official responsible for the 
administration of area policy in his 
own college. 

The curriculum is arranged with the 
approval of the advisory board. The 
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faculty is responsible to the depart- 
ment head, with the approval of the 
area co-ordinator and the advisory 
committee. Although each depart- 
ment head is responsible for the 
content of courses within his depart- 
ment, each course is approved by 
corresponding department heads in 
the co-operating colleges of the area 
and by the area co-ordinator. Each 
department head is a faculty member 
on loan from one of the accredited 
colleges of the area. The fact that the 
courses in Area One correspond to 
similar courses in the accredited col- 
leges assures both the students and 
the co-operating colleges that the 
courses are of collegiate standard.! 
This fact is extremely important to 
the students, for many are applying 
for admission to out-of-state as well 
as in-state colleges. They are en- 
couraged to do this, because this 
emergency program is designed purely 
as an adjunct to the established 
colleges to help carry the overload. 
All instructors—there are almost 
three hundred in Area One—work on 
a part-time basis and are recruited 
mainly from the colleges and second- 
ary schools of the area. In some 
cases, engineering and accounting 
instructors have been drawn from 
business or industry. All are paid 
hourly rates which vary according to 
the training and experience of the 
individual. Many teach the same 
courses in co-operating established 
colleges. Instructors from the sec- 


1That the courses are of such standard is attested 
by the fact that approval or accreditation has been 
given by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, the Pennsylvania State Board of Law 
Examiners, the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the Pennsylvania 
Association of College Presidents, and the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. Area One has also 
been inspected and given verbal approval by the 
American Society for Engineering Education. 
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ondary schools are often department 
heads in the subject field assigned, and 
many have taught summer courses in 
colleges here and elsewhere. 

Classes meet from three o’clock 
until nine in the evening. Such hours 
make it possible to get facilities and 
faculty, for classes during daytime 
hours could not have been housed or 
staffed except at the expense of exist- 
ing colleges. The area plan of using 
part-time instructors extends the 
teaching talent without withdrawing 
teachers from their usual assignments. 
Moreover, using high-school class- 
rooms extends the use of available 
facilities but does not take space 
otherwise in use. 

These hours are advantageous for 
students. Eighty-five per cent of our 
students are veterans, many of whom 
are married and have children. For 
many of them, part-time employ- 
ment is essential, if they are to attend 
college. Classes end early enough for 
night work and start late enough for 
day work. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of students avail themselves of 
this opportunity. 

A reasonable but not an elaborate 
student-activity program is carried 
on. This includes assembly enter- 
tainment, lectures, dances, publi- 
cations, student government, and 
sports. Those activities which per- 
mit active participation are popu- 
lar and all available facilities are 
used. Lectures and collegiate games 
are poorly attended despite excellent 
programs. 

The courses offered during the first 
year were those which meet the fresh- 
man requirements of colleges in the 
area. No survey, orientation, or 
special courses which cut across tra- 
ditional lines were offered. All such 
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controversial course plans were delib- 
erately rejected to avoid difficulties 
with credit transfers. The whole pro- 
gram was designed so that all credits 
could be used wherever the student 
matriculated. A student might not 
have met the full requirements for 
advanced status, but he would lose no 
earned credits in the transfer. 

Entrance requirements are stated 
in terms of high-school units, plus evi- 
dence of ability to do work on the 
college level. Such evidence may be 
furnished by class standing in high 
school, results of aptitude tests, or a 
combination of both. Doubtful cases 
were given the opportunity to try 
college work on a probationary status, 
but no dilution of courses was pro- 
vided. Standards were maintained at 
collegiate levels and failures in 
courses were not limited. 


N AREA One, 1,990 students were 

enrolled during the first semester, 
49 of whom were women. They pre- 
sented credentials from 22 states and 
three foreign countries. Business ad- 
ministration was the most common 
choice, teacher-training the least fre- 
quent. Eighty-seven students with- 
drew to enroll in four-year colleges. 
Other students withdrew because of 
lack of funds or poor health; still 
others changed their objectives; the 
bulk of the 327 withdrawals resulted 
from impending academic failure. 
At the end of the semester, 89 students 
were dropped for poor scholarship 
and 75 others put on probation, while 
206 made B or better in all courses 
taken and were therefore put on the 
honors list. 

Four hundred new students and 
1,605 first-semester students contin- 
ued their college work in the second 
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semester. Thus, there were 2,005 
enrolled for the second semester. Of 
these, 63 registered but attended no 
classes, and 122 withdrew in the 
course of the semester. This is a sig- 
nificantly smaller number than that 
for the first semester. At the end of 
the semester, 70 were dropped for 
poor scholarship, and 50 were placed 
on probation. Forty-seven of those 
previously placed on probation were 
reinstated. During the second semes- 
ter, 280 students made B or better in 
all courses. 

The Pennsylvania Area College 
Centers in 1947 were approved by 
legislation and provided appropria- 
tions for two more years of operation, 
to include a sophomore year. More 
than one thousand of the students 
now enrolled signified their intention 
of returning to area colleges in the fall 
of 1947; and 450 others plan to return 
if they are not accepted by the col- 
leges of their choice. 

The greatest handicap of the Area 
Colleges has been the complete ab- 
sence of upperclassmen. Our students 
have had no fellow students to advise 
them. No one has gone before who 
knows how to facilitate the solution 
of their problems. No student could 
tell them whom to see to make a 
complaint, which instructors or courses 
to avoid, what to expect by way of 
examinations, who would listen sym- 
pathetically and who would not. It 
was a strange pioneering experience 
for both the students and the staff. 
Probably there were academic casual- 
ties that might have been avoided had 
there been upperclassmen to give 
advice on a non-official basis. 

Association with these colleges has 
been a heartening experience. The 

[Continued on page 384] 
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Amherst’s New Curriculum 
in Its First Year 


By HORACE W. HEWLETT 


A Supplement to an Earlier Description of the Plan‘ 


HE “New Curriculum” seeks 

to organize the student’s 
courses into a meaningful, pur- 

poseful program of study. Each 
semester students register for four 
courses, rather than for five as before. 
Freshmen and Sophomores must com- 
plete three two-year sequence studies 
in science, history, and the humani- 
ties. The fourth course may be 
elected only if the foreign language 
requirement has been met. Emphasis 
is placed upon small classes. In all 
courses laboratory or seminar sessions 
are held; thus, large lecture classes 
are supplemented by small group 
meetings for individual assignments 
and discussion. In the junior and 
senior years the student concentrates 
upon his “major” and must follow 
new regulations governing its pursuit. 
Even after a “major” has been 
elected, the department in which the 
student is concentrating supervises 
the selection of his complementary 
studies. Able students are encouraged 
to become candidates for honors work. 
The newness of the “New Cur- 
riculum” lies largely in the change 
from the previous program, the in- 
sistence upon a high proportion of 


“Education at Amherst: a New Chapter,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XIX (May, 
1948), pp. 227-32, 273-74. This article reported 
faculty action and was unsigned. 


teachers to students, and the labora- 
tory sessions in all subjects. The 
reduction—and in some instances the 
elimination—of elective courses dur- 
ing the first two years is actually a 
reversion to earlier educational meth- 
ods, and at the same time a condem- 
nation of the system which allows the 
student to wander aimlessly through 
the curricular spectrum or to arrange 
his schedule in accord with his sleeping 
habits, his week ends, a_ teacher’s 
reputation, or the fact that a course 
is offered three flights upstairs. 
Amherst’s experience with admis- 
sion last fall was a reflection of the 
highly competitive pattern which pre- 
vailed on campuses across the nation. 
In some ways Amherst’s problems 
were accentuated, since a prescribed 
balance must be maintained between 
facilities and the number of students 
if the new curriculum is to adhere to 
its intended form. Ideal enrollment 
for the entering class was fixed at 
two hundred fifty students. The 
secondary-school and College Entrance 
Examination Board records of those 
admitted reported them as one of the 
ablest groups ever to enter Amherst. 
All of them were required to follow 
identical schedules except where the 
language requirement had been ful- 
filled. Their courses were: science—a 
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combination study of mathematics 
and physics; humanities and Eng- 
lish—the former devoted to reading, 
the latter to composition; European 
Civilization—a survey course of Euro- 
pean history from antiquity to the 
present; and a modern or ancient 
language—unless this standard had 
been satisfied. Shorter courses in 
public speaking and physical edu- 
cation completed their schedules. 
Twenty full professors, over fifty per 
cent of the total number at Amherst, 
are engaged in offering these first-year 
courses. In the second year the 
sequence in science, humanities, and 
the social sciences is continued. 


OR the mathematics and physics, 

the Freshmen have been divided 
into ten sections of approximately 
twenty-five men each, according to 
preparation and ability. The three 
“‘advanced”’ sections are made up of 
students who have had the most 
thorough background and have rated 
among the upper ten per cent in 
the C.E.E.B. mathematical-aptitude 
scores. The five “intermediate” sec- 
tions include those who have had 
physics and trigonometry previously, 
but are not interested in continuing 
the study of science. In the two “ele- 
mentary” sections are the least well- 
equipped students—those who have 
had trigonometry but no physics, or 
none of either. In this course two 
hours a week are devoted to mathemat- 
ics, two to physics, and two to labora- 
tory work. All students are expected 
to cover the same material; all take 
the same examination. 

The study of mathematics begins 
with a short review of algebra, fol- 
lowed by the barest rudiments of 
analytical geometry. The second se- 
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mester is divided between integral and 
differential calculus and conic sections 
of analytical geometry. Throughout 
the course, attention is directed to 
the mathematical knowledge required 
by physics. Thus, the subject is 
removed from its accustomed abstrac- 
tion and applied immediately to con- 
crete problems. An attempt is also 
made to stress the cultural value of 
mathematics in itself. 

In physics the same sectional divi- 
sions are maintained. Time does not 

ermit a complete survey of the sub- 
ject, and therefore no attempt is made 
to cover all its traditional fields. 
During the first semester, mechanics 
and heat are considered; during the 
second, electricity, radiation, and 
atomic and nuclear physics. Students 
wishing to continue physics or mathe- 
matics may take a more advanced 
course concurrently in the second 
semester if their background is sufh- 
ciently sound and if they have passed 
the language examination. Although 
the mathematics-physics combination 
proves difficult to some, especially 
those in the “elementary” sections, 
the Freshmen’s attitude and work 
have been good. 

While mathematics-physics has been 
regarded as most difficult, European 
Civilization has claimed the most 
hours of study. To the three weekly 
lecture hours have been added one 
and one-half hours for seminar meet- 
ings. All work is uniform; that is, all 
students hear the same lectures, read 
the same books, and take the same 
weekly and semester examinations. 
But in the sixteen sections, which 
average fifteen men, each teacher 
guides his students as he will over the 
assigned reading. Section assignments 
are on cultural material which gives 
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AMHERST’S NEW CURRICULUM 


color and insight into the period on 
which current lectures dwell. Shaw’s 
St. Foan, for example, illustrates the 
pattern of medieval culture, as would 
Cellini’s Memoirs or Machiavelli’s 
The Prince aid in an understanding 
of the Renaissance, and Locke and 
Rousseau of the eighteenth century. 

The third required course is divided 
between English and the humanities. 
During the first semester, three hours 
were given to English and two to the 
humanities, and during the second 
semester, two to each. The English 
department has replaced the assign- 
ment of abstract themes with indi- 
vidual student projects for each class 
meeting. These projects often con- 
cern other courses and involve inter- 
departmental co-operation. Papers 
are assigned, for example, on analyses 
of problems in the mathematics- 
physics combination or on some archi- 
tectural feature studied in European 
civilization. An attempt is also made 
to teach an appreciation of the serv- 
ices and usefulness of the library and 
to familiarize students with other 
College buildings and facilities by 
writing about them. The initial prem- 
ise is that a student will learn to write 
best about those things which he 
understands, and thereby develop an 
ability with the written word. 

The humanities is a study of four- 
teen selected books. The reading list 
includes works by Homer, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, and 
Plato, and selections from the Old 
Testament during the first semester; 
the second semester is devoted to 
Shakespeare, Montaigne, Voltaire, 
Goethe, and Samuel Butler. Reading 
and comprehension are stressed. Brief, 
daily, factual tests indicated that the 
Freshmen were doing thei> assign- 
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ments regularly; it was soon found 
out that they considered this device 
something of an intellectual insult, so 
questions were turned to a more 
interpretive nature. Where opinions 
early in the year were categorical and 
generalizations were the order, more 
mature and tolerant judgment has 
developed as time has passed. 

The modern-language courses have 
also introduced laboratory periods. 
In addition to three class meetings, 
their weekly schedule provides for 
four conversational hours in a foreign 
tongue. Seminar discussions on phases 
of ancient culture replace the conver- 
sational periods in the classics. The 
language requirement may be satis- 
fied in either a modern or classical 
language, but if done in the former a 
student must be able to speak, as well 
as read and write, the language in 
which he is examined. 


ERTAIN difficulties became evi- 

dent as the curriculum went into 
effect. The structure has proved flexi- 
ble enough, however, to permit 
removal or adjustment of stresses. 
The faculty has met regularly to 
observe and discuss strengths and 
weaknesses. At the end of six weeks it 
appeared that too much work was 
being assigned. Pressure was relieved 
and tensions were eased. At the end 
of the first semester, twenty-seven 
courses in all (out of 1,250) were 
failed by nineteen students. This 
represents about half the typical pre- 
war number of failures. Thirteen, or 
about half, were in mathematics- 
physics, seven in European civiliza- 
tion, four in English, two in the 
humanities, and one in modern lan- 
guages. Eight other students were on 
probation for low marks. The general 
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average of the freshman class was less 
than one per cent (.78 per cent) below 
the College average, no cause for 
alarm since the first year is usually the 
most difficult for all students. 

Afternoon classes have brought 
considerable interference with extra- 
curricular programs, notably athletics. 
During the fall and winter, the only 
time a coach could get his whole team 
together was on the day of a contest. 
Difficulties also arose when a team 
met an opponent away from Amherst. 
These problems have arisen from 
scheduling rather than from over- 
work, and result largely from the fact 
that the oversized sophomore class, 
which numbers over four hundred 
students, must use the same labora- 
tory and classroom facilities as the 
Freshmen. Next year this situation 
will be corrected. 

The change-over has not occurred 
without its effects upon the faculty. 
Shifting from a five- to a four-course 
basis has called for an evaluation and 
rearrangement of courses and sched- 
ules. Departments have reached out 
beyond their traditional confines to 
plan courses with other departments. 
Teachers of the humanities course 
have been drawn from modern lan- 
guages, English, history, fine arts, 
philosophy, and religion. In the 


first-year science course, members of 
the physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
and astronomy departments work 
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together. Similar interdepartmental 
co-operation exists at higher levels of 
instruction where students are con- 
centrating their study in broad areal 
majors. And though such integration 
means additional work for the faculty, 
appreciation of other professors’ prob- 
lems and methods is continually 
reborn. Faculty effort has been great 
and freely given. Their continued en- 
thusiasm belies the mountain of labor 
which they assumed for themselves, 

In general, it has become evident 
that the common courses of study 
have wrought a solidarity and com. 
munity of interest not before evident 
among students. At the dining hall, 
between classes, in their dormitories, 
or during leisure moments, the 
Freshmen discuss their academic prob- 
lems freely and intently. This is not 
to imply that they have lost their 
sense of humor. Campus pranks are 
certainly not on the decline. At a 
recent meeting of alumni, the new 
curriculum was discussed thoroughly 
in an open forum. Graduates were 
worried lest studies interfere with or 
preclude the pleasantries they recalled 
from their student days. As the 
meeting was about to close, a Fresh- 
man at the back of the hall rose and 
complained: “‘We wish you gentlemen 
would stop worrying so much about 
us. It may be a little hard, but we're 
still having our fun.” The alumni 
adjourned reassured. —_[Vol. XIX, No. 7] 
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The Prediction of Enrollment 
ina Municipal University’ 


The planning for the future of any 
educational institution is in large part 
dependent upon the number of per- 
sons it is called upon to serve. Various 
studies have been reported indicating 
college and university enrollments 
which may be expected on a nation- 
wide and state-wide basis. These 
studies must of necessity lump to- 
gether such considerations as public 
and private support, church affilia- 
tions, amount of fees charged, urban 
and rural clientéle and its implica- 
tions regarding birth, standard of 
living, and other facts which probably 
have a bearing upon enrollment. 

The University of Akron is a 
municipally supported institution, 
consisting of three colleges: Arts, 
Education, and Engineering. For 
residents of the city of Akron, the 
fees amount to less than $100 a year. 
Under normal circumstances, over 9§ 
per cent of our student body resides 
within the corporate limits. At pres- 
ent, we receive applications from all 
parts of the United States and many 
nations of the world, particularly 
from students interested in the chem- 
istry of rubber. Also, at present, we 
are doing our best to serve our metro- 
politan area. This accounts, however, 
for less than 5 per cent of the increase 
in our present enrollment. 

The data presented in this report 
were assembled upon the predication 
that our enrollment during the next 


1Reported by Howard R. Evans, Dean, College 
of Education, University of Akron. 


ten years will be chiefly dependent 
upon the following factors: the total 
population of the city, and the school 
population in particular; the number 
of graduates from the high schools of 
the city; the present large veteran 
enrollment; the increase in the per- 
centage of high-school graduates who 
attend college, which is affected by 
such factors as the rise in the standard 
of living and the demand for larger 
numbers to fill the professions and 
skilled positions. 

Lack of space prevents the presen- 
tation of much of the data which were 
gathered as a part of this study. The 
judgment of some of Akron’s munici- 
pal statisticians is that the population 
of the city will not change appreciably 
over the next decade or more, except 
for unforeseen developments. Exami- 
nation has shown a decided change in 
the number of high-school graduates, 
beginning in 1926, with 850 gradu- 
ates when the city had a population 
of approximately two hundred thou- 
sand, and increasing to 3,225 graduates 
when the city population was approxi- 
mately two hundred forty-five thou- 
sand. The number of high-school 
graduates dropped to 2,275 in 1947, 
when the city’s population had risen 
to over two hundred seventy-five 
thousand. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the size of the city at a 
given time is not a reliable index of 
the secondary-school or university 
enrollment. 

The peak of the pre-war enrollment 
of full-time university students was 


reached in 1940 with 1,763. The 
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university growth curve was much 
more constant than the high school- 
graduate curve. The percentage of 
high-school graduates attending the 
University, however, remained close 
to 14 or I$ per cent during the eight- 
year period prior to 1940. When the 
two curves are plotted, distortions 
between them as a result of the war 
are easily discernible; the most no- 
ticeable is the precipitous climb in 
university enrollment beginning in 
February, 1946, and continuing to 
September, 1947, with 3,180. 

In the fall of 1946, the total full 
day-time enrollment at the University 
was 3,202. Of these students, 58 per 
cent, were veterans. The figures for 
September, 1947, showed a decrease 
of approximately 5 per cent in the 
veteran enrollment. This fact indi- 
cates that the peak of veteran enroll- 
ment is past, and that, as some of the 
present student body drops out and 
the graduating classes increase in 
size, the university enrollment will 
drop. Enrollment will depend to a 
much greater extent upon the size of 
the high-school graduating classes. 
Another factor of continuing im- 
portance is the veteran who drops out 
for a while and later returns. Those 
who went into the armed services 
after V-J day will return in numbers 
sufficient to prevent a drop in enroll- 
ment as marked as was the increase 
upon the veterans’ return. 

The number of high-school gradu- 
ates in 1936 was 2,519. This number 
increased fairly regularly until the 
peak number of graduates was reached 
in 1941 with 3,226, and then declined 
in a similar manner until June, 1947, 
when there were 2,277 graduates. The 
present enrollment in the secondary 
schools of Akron indicates that there 
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will be a continued decrease until 
1952, when the minimum will be 
reached at about eighteen hundred. 

Another approach to prospective 
enrollments in the public schools and 
ultimately in the University may be 
found in the number of births in the 
city of Akron. Census reports show 
that there was a general downward 
tendency from 1930, when there were 
5,050 births, until 1940, when there 
were 3,414. Since that time, the 
general trend has been upward and, 
in 1946, the latest year for which fig- 
ures are available, there were 6,883, or 
slightly over twice as many as there 
were in the low year of 1940. Under 
normal circumstances, these births 
are reflected in the number of high- 
school graduates 17 or 18 years later. 
Therefore, the births, which increased 
in number materially in 1942, should 
be reflected in the college enrollment 
of 1959, and by 1964 there should be 
twice as many high-school graduates 
as there were in 1947. 

The steady rise in the university 
enrollment is partly the result of 
increasing popularization of higher 
education. Assuming that college 
population will follow the trend of 
secondary education since IgI0, a 
much larger percentage of high-school 
graduates may be expected to attend 
college. 

Any attempt to make a total assess- 
ment of the various figures which will 
affect the enrollment is subject to 
disagreement. It seems to us that 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
present veteran enrollment will have 
been graduated or dropped out of the 
University permanently by 1952. 


Graduations from the Akron public 
high schools will have dropped to 
about eighteen hundred. The increase 
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in the number of births will not 
become largely effective in university 
enrollment until about 1958. In- 
creases in enrollment will depend 
largely upon the higher retentive 
power of the secondary schools and 
the University. 

These estimated figures might be 
greatly affected by a number of condi- 
tions, such as a definite modification 
of the admission policy, a distinct 
change in general economic condi- 
tions, universal military training, or 
any marked change in the fee structure 
of the University. With all the 
uncertainties, however, which accom- 
pany such a study, it is hoped that 
the administrative officers of the Uni- 
versity of Akron may find these 
estimates of considerable value and 
that the administrative officers of other 
universities similarly situated may 
find some value in the comparisons 
which they can make with similar 
estimates of their own. 


Self-Portrait: Two Thousand 
Arts-College Freshmen’ 


In the autumn quarter of 1946, two 
thousand Freshmen entered the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State 
University. Most of them were en- 
rolled in Freshman Arts Survey 401, 
a required first-quarter course, meet- 
ing once a week in lecture sessions for 
orientation to the College and its pro- 
grams. The weekly meetings also gave 
the College an opportunity to deter- 
mine Freshman opinion on current 
University problems. The data here 
reported had its origin in these opinion 
polls. Along with a mimeographed 
bulletin called “The Survey,” came 


*Reported by William S. Guthrie, Junior Dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State University. 
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the weekly poll question on a detach- 
able coupon. Some of the questions 
were for the benefit of the instructor 
and for the College office. Others were 
suggested by other faculty men and 
persons in administrative offices, and 
by the students themselves. The 
answers to the poll questions were 
anonymously submitted. They form 
the basis for the following comments 
about the Arts College Freshmen. 

Almost two-thirds, 61 per cent, of 
the Freshmen were G.I.’S on free fees 
and subsistence under the G.I.Bill of 
Rights. More than two-thirds of the 
veterans insisted that they would 
have attended college regardless of 
the G.I.Bill. Twenty-three per cent 
of the Freshmen were women. Nine 
per cent of the Freshman women 
were veterans. 

Many of these Freshmen were older 
men and women than are found in the 
usual entering group because 38 per 
cent of them were voters in the 
November elections. Another way to 
describe the maturity of this group is 
to say that more than one-third of 
them were Freshmen at what we once 
called “‘graduation age.” 

In spite of the fact that they came 
in large numbers, these freshman 
students believed that they had been 
reasonably well treated and that the 
University was prepared to provide 
for them when they arrived. The 
question and summary of the stu- 
dents’ answers follow: 

Have you received courtesy and service 
from university offices up to a standard 
you could reasonably expect? Yes, 94 per 
cent; No, 3 percent; No answer, 3 percent. 

By the end of the autumn quarter, 
the Freshmen were still satisfied, for 
they rated their instruction in fresh- 
man courses C or B. For comparison, 
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they gave about the same rating to 
their high-school instruction. Their 
treatment in university administra- 
tive and personnel offices rated just 
above B in their judgment. 


Rate your University services for fall 
quarter. (Use the University marking 
system: 4, 4; B, 3; C, 2; D, 1; E, o; and 
use 2.3 or 2.7, and so on, if you wish.) 


Your fall quarter instruction as a 
whole (in all courses)..............2.69 

Now rate the instruction for your 
senior year in high school......... 2.81 

Administrative offices (bursar, regis- 
trar, college office, etc............. 3.07 


Students might have had some 
reason to complain about the length 
of their class days, which may have 
spread from 8:00 A. M. to I1:00 P. M. 
because classroom facilities had to be 
used at all these hours. Even lunch 
and dinner hours became class hours 
and normal class hours became lunch 
hours. Almost half of them had lunch 
sometime other than from 12:00 Mo. to 
1:00 p.M. The lunch hours and per- 
centages follow: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
10:00 A. M........ I a ee 22 
a a 12 After 2:00 P.M... 6 
er No answer....... 3 


New eating facilities on the campus 
were provided in three classroom 
buildings, and two large new cafe- 
terias were built during the autumn 
quarter. Campus restaurants are 
important because about half the 
students depend on campus and near- 
campus restaurants for noon lunch. 


(Check one answer) I will be eating: 


Per Cent 
In on-campus or off-campus restaurant. . . 45 
In university dormitory................. 25 
| RRs a NOR any ee ae a 15 
in fraternity Or sorority.................¥% 
NS coos cce tb vine ss esiv . 2 
In home of relative or friend............. 1 
Hit @ DOGTGING MOUSE... .. 0. ces cceceees 2 
earls LKR pads ee enved eones 8 


Providing textbooks was another 
one of the University’s problems. At 
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the beginning of the second week of 
classes only 62 per cent of the Fresh- 
men had purchased all the required 
textbooks. Most of the students who 
were without textbooks lacked only 
one. Six per cent needed two or 
three books. 

Two-thirds of the students entered 
with definite plans about their educa- 
tional objectives. Another 17 per cent 
had decided on two or three possible 
fields, expecting to choose among 
them; and only 12 per cent were 
uncertain and had made no choice, 
Three-fourths of the men and fewer 
than half of the women had chosen a 
definite major or curriculum. There 
were observable differences in the 
answers which the men gave and in 
those of the women as the following 
percentages show: 


Per Cent 
Men Women 
I have a definite major or curriculum 


Ms oa ee etre geo wena 73 48 
Expect to choose between two or 

three possible |. ae 23 
Have made no choice. Expecting 1 to 


try out courses for a year or two.. 8 22 
Objective is a general education in 

which a choice of major is not of 

prime importance............... 3 7 
At the end of the quarter, after trying 
out courses, after vocational testing, 
and consultation with faculty and 
other advisers, more than a fourth of 
them reported changes in their plans. 
Apparently, the others found con- 
firmation of their original decisions. 

Their curricular interests are indi- 
cated by their choices of departmental 
and curricular meetings held in the 
tenth week of the autumn quarter. 
Our attendance records were taken 
from brief reports on the meetings 
which each student submitted as a 
class exercise. A high interest in the 
professional areas is shown. Forty 

[Continued on page 386) 
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The- Reporter: 





Unper a grant of $120,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Columbia 
University is planning an East Asian 
Institute to be opened in 1949. It is 
one of a projected group of six area 
institutes, the first of which, the 
Russian Institute, was founded in 
1946, through the assistance of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Other pro- 
jected institutes will deal with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Latin America, France, and Germany. 


A rexrsooK-MANUSCRIPT contest 
carrying awards totaling $17,500 has 
been announced by the American 
Technical Society. The purpose is 
to encourage the preparation of 
materials that will contribute to the 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
program. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted not later than December 31, 
1949. Further information can be 
obtained from the American Technical 
Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, 
Chicago. 


Persons from Latin America and the 
Philippines are provided opportunities 
by various federal agencies for tech- 
nical, professional, and administrative 
training under a program conducted 
by the ‘Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation. Selected individuals are 
given planned and supervised in- 
service training in ten Government 
agencies. Training periods range from 
one to fifteen months, and work 
experience covers approximately 36 
specialized fields. Practical experi- 
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ence in a federal agency is often 
supplemented with observation and 
study at universities and with 
experience in private agencies and 
institutions. 


More than half the students at 
Harvard College plan to attend grad- 
uate school, according to a report 
by the University’s Office of Student 
Placement. The study showed that 
53 per cent of the Sophomores, 57 per 
cent of the Juniors, and 56 per cent 
of the Seniors intended to do advanced 
study. Less than 15 per cent in all 
classes definitely stated that they had 
no intention of taking graduate work, 
while roughly 30 per cent listed 
themselves as “uncertain.” 


Tue Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, is offering for 1949-50 its 
second series of research fellowships 
in psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. 
degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men who are acceptable to the 
Graduate School of the University, 
the two fellowships carry a stipend of 
$2,200 a year and are normally 
renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part- 
time research in the general area of 
psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing 
Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in 
mathematics and psychology is a 
prerequisite for obtaining these fel- 
lowships. Information and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from: 
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Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Tue current bulletin of the Teacher 
Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America reports that about half of the 
college staff members are employed in 
institutions that have collective or 
group life insurance plans, while about 
gO per cent are employed in institu- 
tions with retirement plans. However, 
four times as much collective insur- 
ance protection was extended during 
the past year as in any previous year. 


Unoer the auspices of the National 
Council on Social Work Education, 
a National Survey of Social Work 
Education is now being conducted. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has given $31,000 for the study. 


Cottece executives have only a 
few days left to apply for free surplus 
housing under Public Law 796 (the 
McGregor Act). Applications must 
be in regional offices of the Public 
Housing Administration by October 26. 


Lisraries and universities in twelve 
war-wrecked countries have been allo- 
cated thirty microfilm readers by 
Unesco to assist the rehabilitation of 
their services. An additional eighteen 
microfilm readers have been ordered 
and will be allocated to other libraries. 


Five fellowships at Princeton Uni- 
versity will be established under a 
grant from the Henry L. and Grace 
Doherty Charitable Foundation, Inc. 
Under these fellowships, students from 
the United States will study in 
South America, preferably in Chile. 
The amount of each fellowship will 
be approximately $2,500, adjustable 
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to individual needs. Scholarships will 
be granted for one year, although in 
particular cases they may be renewed 
for two, or even three, years. Recom- 
mendations of recipients for the fellow- 
ships will be made by the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs at Princeton. Two mem- 
bers of the Princeton faculty and two 
Latin-American experts from other 
institutions will make the selections, 


Srupvents selected for qualities of 
leadership will receive four-year under- 
graduate scholarships to Stanford 
under a $50,000 grant from the 
George F. Baker Trust of New York. 
While the exact number of students 
who will be admitted each year on 
these scholarships has not yet been 
determined, the scholarships will be 
awarded during three consecutive 
years and will continue through the 
four-year undergraduate training of 
the recipients. The first students 
selected under the plan will enter 
Stanford in the fall of 1949, and 
others will be admitted in 1950 and 
1951. The amount of the scholarship 
will vary with need, ranging from 
$1,000 to $1,200 a year. 


Greater utility and significance in 
the advancement of American learn- 
ing will be the aim of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library under its new 
director, Louis B. Wright. It is 
expected that the library will become 
a research institution where not only 
Shakespeare but the civilization of 
Shakespeare’s England and the age 
which came after Shakespeare can be 
studied efficiently. Plans are also 
being made for a greater use of the 
Shakespearean Theatre in the Folger 
Library and for stimulating a larger 
interest locally in the activities of the 
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library. The library is administered 
by the trustees of Amherst College. 


V ovunrary agencies in the United 
States will spend over $80,000,000 on 
help for educational institutions in 21 
war-devastated countries during 1948, 
according to a report from the 
Commission on International Edu- 
cation Reconstruction in Washington. 
During 1947, similar aid exceeded 
$88,000,000 and in 1946 it amounted 
to approximately $62,000,000. 


To Furtser better understanding of 
living conditions and agricultural 
problems of the republics of Honduras 
and Guatemala, 24 agricultural experts 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture and leading universities 
throughout thecountry recently visited 
the two Middle American republics as 
guests of the United Fruit Company. 


Acreement in principle has been 
reached on the ultimate combination 
of the clinical facilities of the Depart- 
ment for the Sick and Injured of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital and the teach- 
ing organization of the Graduate 
School of Medicine of the University 


of Pennsylvania. 


Tae local chapter of Delta Gamma 
sorority has presented Stanford Uni- 
versity with $41,000 for a fellowship 
in ophthalmology. The gift, repre- 
senting proceeds of the sale of the 
sorority house following dissolution 
of Stanford sororities in 1944, was 
voted by alumnae of the Upsilon 
chapter in a poll taken late in 1947. 


Tue RockEFELLER Foundation has 
made a grant of $45,000 to Princeton 
University for research on the psy- 
chology of visual perception, to be 
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conducted under the direction of 
Carroll C. Pratt, chairman of the 
Department of Psychology. The re- 
search will extend over a three-year 
period. Mr. Pratt plans a quanti- 
tative study of the factors which 
produce illusions of size, movement, 
and distance. 


A campatcn by the Canadian Council 
for Reconstruction through Unesco 
and the Canadian Appeal for Children 
has raised a million dollars which will 
be spent to help restore educational 
facilities and standards in countries 
which suffered most heavily during 
the war. Allocations of the fund, 
which was collected by some seventy 
voluntary agencies in a nation-wide 
campaign, include: elementary- and 
secondary-school supplies, $300,000; 
fellowships for key personnel to follow 
six-month study courses in Canada, 
$182,000; university supplies, includ- 
ing books and scientific equipment, 
$150,000; book projects, including a 
book-exchange scheme to collect and 
send overseas a half-million volumes, 
$66,750; art supplies, food, and cloth- 
ing for needy artists, $46,250; assist- 
ance to the educational program of 
Unesco in Europe and Asia, $25,000 


Tuirty-rour fellowship awards for 
1948-49, totaling $52,000, have been 
given by the American Association of 
University Women. These fellow- 
ships, most of which are for $1,500, 
will go to women scholars to conduct 
research in a variety of subjects. Two 
of the recipients have projects in the 
field of Russian economics with the 
purpose of finding out what is behind 
some of the fundamental differences 
in Russian and American attitudes 
toward world problems. A third will 
study the effect of government inter- 
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vention on the flow of resources into 
industry. Another will do research 
in maritime literature to show the 
influence of life on the sea in shaping 
one sector of American culture. There 
are also projects in higher mathe- 
matics, agricultural economy, botany, 
zoology, sociology, music, archaeology, 
and literature. 


A warionat clearinghouse for the 
social sciences, to serve American 
colleges and universities, has been 
established in the Division of Higher 
Education of the United States Office 
of Education. Specialists in history, 
economics, geography, and _ political 
science have already been appointed; 
eventually the fields of anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology will also be 
represented. These specialists will be 
available to assist higher institutions 
in developing teaching and research 
techniques. One of the first projects 
will be a study of the implications of 
atomic research for the teaching of 
the social sciences. 


A stuby by the John Price Jones 
Corporation, public relations and 
fund-raising council, shows that in 
eight of the largest cities of the 
country publicly announced gifts and 
bequests for philanthropic purposes 
totaled $144,468,916 in the first six 
months of 1948 as compared with 
$138,226,275 in 1947. This figure, 
however, falls below the total of 
15003742312 in the first six months 
of 1946, when some war organizations 
were still getting philanthropic sup- 
port. The largest increase in giving 
in the first six months of 1948 was 
shown in organized social work 
and education. Gifts for organized 


social work in this period in 1948 
totaled $45,061,430, as compared with 
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$20,070,027 in 1947, while gifts to edu. 
cation went from $12,305,642 in 1947 
to $19,831,589 in 1948. 


Ten Latin-American countries— 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, the 
Dominican Republic, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela—will participate this year in 
the graduate-student exchange spon- 
sored jointly by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Department of State, 
Under the terms of the Buenos Aires 
Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
two graduate students are exchanged 
each year by the United States and 
each of the other signatory republics, 
The two students are selected by the 
receiving government from a panel of 
five presented by the sending govern- 
ment. Later the other Latin-American 
countries are expected to participate. 


Ascricutrurat-extension workers 
will study agricultural policy and 
administration under a new pro- 
gram announced by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration. Under this new program, 
a selected group of agricultural- 
extension workers will attend the 
School for one year. Eight fellow- 
ships have been granted for 1948-49. 
The work of the incumbents will be 
designed to give advanced training 
in economics, education, government, 
and social relations, with emphasis on 
the agricultural phases of these sub- 
jects. The men completing this pro- 
gram will receive the degree of Master 
of Public Administration. A few of 
them will stay on for a higher degree. 
Launched as an experiment, the 
program will continue for at least 
three years under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 
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Academic Freedom Defended 


T IS highly encouraging to find so 

vigorous, intelligent, and eloquent 

a defense of academic freedom by 
a university administrator as that 
presented by Chancellor Capen of the 
University of Buffalo.! It is one of 
the ablest discussions of this subject 
that this writer has seen. 

Mr. Capen raises two questions: 
Should universities and colleges indoc- 
trinate their students in accepted 
beliefs or should they promote the 
freest inquiry? By whom should the 
policy of the institution with respect 
to this matter be determined and 
defended? 

The author assumes that the first 
question represents, in theory, no 
issue: all respectable institutions, ex- 
cept some devoted to certain sectarian 
purposes, accept the principle of aca- 
demic freedom. But he shows by 
citing actual cases how an institution 
that accepts this principle “without 
reservations” will have to defend 
professors and students who espouse 
strange and unpopular ideas. When 
such a case arises, the institution 
concerned is almost certain to lose 
support “both financial and moral.” 
Sometimes the financial loss is great. 
“Indeed the consistent defense of 
academic freedom is a costly busi- 
ness.’ Is it worth the cost? Yes, 
“any cost.” It is only as universities 
and colleges uphold the principle of 


1Capen, Samuel P. ‘Reflections on Freedom 
in Education,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, VIII (June, 1948), pp. 494-507. 


academic freedom that they can meet 
their obligations to society. 

As to his second question, Mr. 
Capen believes that “the interpre- 
tation and defense [of academic 
freedom] should be a joint obligation 
of faculty, president, and trustees.” 
In the past it has been left almost 
entirely to the faculty, acting through 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. While “‘a few presi- 
dents have been among the most 
courageous and effective defenders of 
this citadel of scholarship,” most of 
them have a poor record. “More 
often than not they, who should be 
the principal champions of the faith, 
have joined the enemy or have weakly 
yielded to pressures exerted by board 
members or by outsiders.” 

The record of boards of trustees is 
still worse. While there are some 
boards that “have shown consistent 
wisdom in their handling of this diffi- 
cult question,” they constitute only 
“an insigniftcant minority among the 
institutional governing bodies of the 
country. ”” Most boards of trustees 
either “constantly employ [a subtle 
form of terrorism] in preventing dis- 
cussion of controversial subjects, or 
are believed to be disposed to employ 
it whenever occasion may arise.” 
But the “intellectual morale” of 
institutions so governed, which con- 
stitute a great majority of all institu- 
tions in the United States, “is at a 
low ebb.” 

Mr. Capen emphasizes strongly 
that freedom and responsibility must 
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go together. The university “is sub- 
ject to a dual obligation, the obliga- 
tion to meet its own standards of 
honesty and decorum, and the obliga- 
tion to stand before the public as the 
highest example of dignity and self- 
control.” He discusses the means by 
which such responsibility is properly 
emphasized by universities; these “are 
not conspicuous and are not often 
talked about,” but they are, by and 
large, effective with both students and 
professors. Universities rank with a 
free press among the most important 
interpreters and defenders of democ- 
racy. They “can best interpret 
American democracy by giving an 
example of it.” 

Mr. Capen’s article is such a fine 
exposition of the problem of academic 
freedom that it seems somewhat 
captious to raise questions on minor 
points; nevertheless they should be 
raised. One wonders whether our 
author overestimates the proportion 
of universities whose morale is low 
because of a subtle terrorism on the 
part of the president and the board. 
Would he have done well to point out 
more explicitly than he does that 
cases involving academic freedom 
have often been complicated and 
aggravated by bad manners and irre- 
sponsibility on the part of the 
professor concerned? One minor in- 
consistency, which must be a mere 
slip of the pen, should be noted. Mr. 
Capen says that 
it is a sad commentary on the intelligence 
and patriotism of administrative officers 
and governing boards that those who 
have overtly violated the principle of 
academic freedom in universities .. . 


have invariably been presidents and 
trustees [italics mine]. 


Yet, in a later paragraph, he is 
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willing to concede that the boards .. , 
are in their collective capacities sincerely 
persuaded that they are acting for the 
best interests of the institutions under 
their charge. It is not their motives that 
I question, it is their judgment. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs 
to do justice to Mr. Capen’s article. 
This editorial will have served its 
purpose if it increases the number of 
those who read this magnificent 
discussion of a vital matter. 


Higher Education and the N.E. A. 


HE Department of Higher 
Education of the National 
Education Association, whose 
annual meeting was held in Cleveland 
on July 5, has in the course of a few 
years developed into one of the most 
important national agencies in the 
field of higher education. Its annual 
conferences, the most recent of which 
was reported in an editorial in the 
May issue of the JouRNAL, have come 
to be recognized as among the best 
organized and most effective of all 
meetings dealing with higher educa- 
tion. It has enlisted the active par- 
ticipation of persons in all the different 
areas of higher education in the con- 
sideration of important current prob- 
lems. It has represented the interests 
of higher education in various confer- 
ences and before government depart- 
ments. It has established a bulletin 
to be published monthly during the 
academic year. During the coming 
year, in addition to its annual confer- 
ence, it hopes to hold one or two 
regional conferences and to act as a 
representative of higher education 
before the eighty-first Congress. 
Over and above these specific 
activities, the department is rendering 
[Continued on page 386] 
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A Report with 
Disregarded Limitations 


ScIENTISTS STARRED, 1903-1943, IN 
“AMERICAN MEN oF ScIENCE,” dy 
Stephen Sargent Visher. Baltimore, 
Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. 
xxiiit+ 556 pp. $4.50. 

This book concerns the 2,607 indi- 
viduals listed in “American Men of 
Science” who received stars as outstand- 
ing scientists in the seven editions 
published between 1903 and 1943. Of 
these stars, one thousand were assigned 
in the first edition, which listed yan 
four thousand scientists; the remainder 
in later editions. Since the seventh 
edition gives the biographies of thirty- 
four thousand individuals, the average 
proportion of starred scientists decreased 
from one in four in 1903 to one star added 
for each 48 new entries in 1943. 

Starring was limited in all editions to 
the twelve sciences of anatomy, anthro- 
pology, astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, pathology, physics, 
physiology, psychology, and zoology. The 
predominance of these fields diminished 
progressively in successive editions, so 
that this restriction excluded many 
potential candidates. It ruled out most 
workers in the applied sciences, such as 
agriculture, forestry, engineering, and 
medicine, and limited the stars awarded 
in the borderline fields, such as ecology, 
nutrition, mathematical statistics, and 
biophysics. Judging from a one—per cent 
sample, about 40 per cent of all scientists 
listed in 1943 were “out of the running.” 

Thus, in the forty years covered by the 
seven editions of “American Men of 
Science” the basis for awarding stars 
has changed. A decreasing percentage 
has been selected, they have represented 
a diminishing part of American scientific 
activity and, even within the original 
Categories, increasing specialization has 
made it far more difficult to evaluate the 
work in each field, especially that of 
the younger men. 

Despite these limitations, the author 
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has studied in detail the records of the 
starred scientists with regard to their 
origin, education, and employment. His 
objectives were to discover the conditions 
leading to scientific achievement and to 
recognize formally the contribution of 
the 2,607 individuals involved in the 
study. As a “recording secretary” for 
the starred scientists and the colleges 
from which they were graduated, the 
author perhaps has fulfilled his second 
goal but not the first. Any real under- 
standing of the conditions leading to 
scientific achievement are as much locked 
up in the seven editions of this directory 
as before the present book was published. 

Considered as a scientific study, the 
major defect of this book is its lack of an 
adequate base of reference in respect to 
the starred scientists. The author has 
not studied the distribution of those who 
are listed but not starred, so that 
practically all comparisons are within the 
group who received stars. Hence one 
cannot determine how the starred scien- 
tists differ in their background from 
those who are unstarred in the same 
volumes. In comparing the production 
of starred scientists by decades, there has 
been no adjustment for the decreasing 
proportion of those who received stars. 
Universities are compared for their pro- 
duction of starred scientists in a given 
decade or field without reference to the 
number of “entries” from each institu- 
tion. The author considers the effect of 
collegiate training in one chapter and 
that of doctoral training in another, 
without distinguishing between their 
relative effects. This is also true for 
place and season of birth, from which 
the effects of collegiate and doctoral 
training have not been segregated. 

This book illustrates the fallacy of 
studying a problem which is essentially 
statistical by non-statistical means. Any- 
one versed in modern statistical analysis 
would have recognized the pitfalls listed 
and many others which have trapped the 
present author. Because he has not 
understood the statistical nature of his 
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problem, Mr. Visher has produced a book 
which offers no sound guiding prin- 
ciples to the improvement of scientific 
education. 

An adequate statistical analysis would 
still leave untouched the initial defects 
in the method of starring, which, it is to 
be hoped, will be corrected in the edition 
of “American Men of Science” now in 
preparation. The conditions for listing 
should be stated explicitly. If starring 
is continued, new stars should be given 
to the highest ten per cent in each of an 
enlarged number of broad scientific fields. 
This would necessitate grouping the 
various sciences, without the academic 
snobbishness of past editions, into 30 or 
40 general categories covering all of the 
separate sub-specialties. Only one-sixth 
or one-fifth of the specialties now reported 
by the individual scientists could be 
classified satisfactorily in the twelve 
initial categories. If everyone nominated 
for starring were asked to vote by 
preferential ballot for the top ten per cent 
in his broad category, an objective study 
of the starred individuals might be 
expected to lead to more convincing 
conclusions concerning the training of 
our best scientists. 

C. I. Biss 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


Cogent, Lucid, and Persuasive 


Towarp GENERAL Epucation, dy Earl J. 
McGrath et al. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1948. vii+224 pp. $3.00. 
The best way to do justice to the 

stimulating and informational value of 

this book is unqualifiedly to urge its 
reading upon every college educator, 
teacher, trustee, and administrator. It is 
certainly one of the few cogent, lucid, 
persuasive, and, in my view, sound expli- 
cations of the meaning and utility of 
general education as that phrase has 
recently come to be used. It is up to date 
without pressing the new for its own sake. 

It is radical in the sense of going to the 

roots without being brash in the advocacy 

of some pet set of educational gadgets. 

In short, it is college teachers thinking 

together honestly, ably, and courageously 

about what students today require in 
order to become educated. 
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For we have here ten men drawn from 
various departments of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa recording the results of 
searching but unofficial discussions car- 
ried on together over a considerable 
period. They were under no other com- 
pulsions than to advance on their personal 
responsibilities the ideas which they could 
clarify and justify in common. Adminis- 
trative and departmental expediencies 
were thus for once subordinated to disin- 
terested inquiry. And with a gratifying 
fruition in terms of good sense. 

The first part of the book looks at the 
broad approach of society’s and the indi- 
vidual’s requirements for co-operative 
living. Successive later chapters offer 
specifics of method and content on lan- 
guage and communication, the natural 
sciences, the humanities, and the apprais- 
ing of results. 

The ends held in view are conceived 
as follows: 

We conceive the objectives of general 
education to be six, namely: . . . to cultivate 
habits of effective communication by word 
and by number, . . . to cultivate habits of 
reflection and the processes of reasoning 
employed in reaching valid judgments, ... 
to assist the student in developing a code of 
ethics and a consistent philosophy of life, 

. . to increase the student’s awareness of 
beauty and his desire to create it, ... to 
cultivate habits essential to physical and 
mental health, . . . to prepare the student 
for the responsibilities of citizenship. 


The ways of realizing these ends are 
freshly seen and practically considered in 
a realistic way. One does not have to 
follow along with every single proposal to 
realize that here is solid substance for 
every faculty in search of the tools and 
implementing methods of its profession. 
These authors truly rise above depart- 
mental and divisional thinking and see 
the whole man being educated by a whole 
interrelated process. Not the least of the 
emphases upon which they are wisely 
insistent is in their discussion of “ethical 
behavior.” It is a needed corrective to 
the “ethical nihilism” of too much college 
instruction against which they inveigh. 

Those already familiar with the Jour- 
nal of General Education, of which the 
senior author is editor, will find in this 
book a systematic setting forth of the 
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int of view which animates 
valuable periodical. 
I repeat—the book should be read. 
Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


that 


Indispensable in Counseling 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
edited by A. J. Brumbaugh and Mary 
Irwin. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948. xili+ 
1,054 pp. $8.00. 

The educational world will welcome 
the publication of the fifth edition of 
“American Universities and Colleges.” 
This Who’s Who of American Institutions 
of Higher Education supplies detailed in- 
formation about 820 accredited institu- 
tions including such topics as historical 
information, enrollments, requirements 
for admission and for degrees, financial 
data, facts about buildings and equip- 
ment, and a host of other matters aeue 
which administrative officers and teachers 
constantly seek information. High-school 
principals and advisers of students will 
find this volume a treasury of indispensa- 
ble information in counseling students 
about colleges and universities. Two new 
types of data have been included in this 
edition, facts about special facilities for 
veterans, and information about foreign 
students who are entering American insti- 
tutions of higher education in increasing 
numbers. 

The 820 institutional exhibits are richly 
supplemented by general information 
relating to the history and present status 
of American colleges and universities. 
Comprehensive articles by M. M. Cham- 
bers on ‘Education in the United States,” 
by John Dale Russell on “The American 
College,” by Donald H. Daugherty on 
“The American University,” and by 
Lawrence Duggan, on ““The Foreign Stu- 
dent in the United States” supply a mine 
of factual data about higher education of 
which no administrative officer or teacher 
should be ignorant. Those interested in 
professional education will find the chap- 
ter containing statements by _repre- 
sentatives of each of the major profes- 
sional groups informative about the pur- 
poses and character of higher education 
in these professions. A list of all institu- 
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tions accredited by these professional 
associations is included. 

The editor of this volume, Aaron J. 
Brumbaugh, and the assistant editor, 
Mary Irwin, have produced another 
handbook on “American Colleges and 
Universities” which will be of even 
greater usefulness than earlier editions. 
The many thousands of educators and 
others who make almost daily use of these 
handbooks will be grateful for this 
authentic source book. Readers of the 
new edition, in comparing it with the 
1940 issue, will be impressed by the num- 
ber of significant changes that have oc- 
curred in American higher education in 
less than a decade. The American Coun- 
cil on Education deserves congratulations 
and thanks for issuing another of its many 
useful publications. This reviewer has 
nothing but praise and commendation for 
the fifth edition of American Universities 


and Colleges. Ear J. McGratu 
State University of Iowa 


Worthy of Careful Consideration 


SexuAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HumMAN MALeE, 
by Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pome- 
roy, and Clyde E. Martin. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1948. 
xv+804 pp. $6.50. 

It is not unusual for a college professor 
to be unable to give complete answers to 
some of the more searching questions 
asked him by his students, but it is 
unusual for him to undertake, as a result 
of the questions, an ambitious, long-term, 
full-time research program designed to 
find the answers. Mr. Kinsey is a capable 
and well-trained zoologist, yet he found 
himself unable to provide satisfactory 
answers to the questions raised by his 
students regarding sex problems. The 
available literature did not provide scien- 
tifically valid and complete answers 
either. He therefore embarked upon a 
scientific research program designed to 
analyze human sex behavior. Now, as a 
result of nine years’ study, there has 
appeared the first volume of what will be 
a series of publications. 

This volume presents the results of 
firsthand questioning and analysis of 
twelve thousand persons, of whom about 
five thousand are the white males re- 
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orted in the book. They were gathered 
rom all 48 states; from varying ages 
from three to ninety; from the ranks of 
the unmarried, the married, and the pre- 
viously married; from various educational, 
occupational, social, and economic levels; 
and from many religious faiths. The 
results of the personal interviews were 
recorded in code. Complete anonymity 
was guaranteed, no moral judgments 
were passed, and the individuals inter- 
viewed represented a fair cross section of 
the country. As a result there is emerging 
the first comprehensive picture of human 
sex behavior we have ever had. 

The scientific validity of the results is 
vouched for by the high sponsorship of 
the studies. The University of Indiana, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
National Research Council are firmly 
behind the project, and have assured 
themselves of the quality of the re- 
search methods, their analysis and 
presentation. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
sampling, interviewing, and statistical 
techniques that underlie the studies. The 
second part considers the varying factors 
affecting sexual outlet. The sources of 
sexual outlet are taken to include noc- 
turnal emissions, masturbation, petting 
to climax, pre-marital, marital, and 
extra-marital intercourse, homosexual 
activity, and animal contacts. These are 
all considered in relation to age, marital 
status, social level, education, geograph- 
ical location, and religious background. 

In the third part of the Tank the 
various sources of sexual outlet named are 
individually analyzed as to frequency, 
techniques employed, social significance, 
and relation to total outlet. Simieiens 
charts and diagrams accompany the text, 
and, in fact, most of the results and 
conclusions are to be derived from these 
illustrations. 

Many of the older and preconceived 
notions of sex behavior must be recon- 
sidered and others abandoned as a conse- 
quence of these studies. The researches 


make it necessary to reorient ourselves 
completely in relation to such concepts 
as “normal,” “perverted,” “natural,” 
“obscene,” and “acceptable” behavior. 
Many of the results will be startling to 
the reader, and many will seem at first 
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glance incredible. The early onset of 
sexual activity, the high frequency of 
pre-marital and extra-marital intercourse, 
and the existence of clear, relatively 
permanent patterns of sexual behavior, 
established early and correlated with 
social and cultural environment within a 
community, will surprise many readers. 
Careful consideration of these studies is 
indicated on the part of such social 
agencies as the courts, the churches, the 
schools, the medical profession, and 
various counseling and guidance groups, 
If considered fairly and objectively, the 
findings can hardly fail to give rise to a 
better, more tolerant, and more adequate 
» pee both to the individual and to 
the social problems of sex behavior. 
Laurence H. Snyper 
University of Oklahoma 


Condensed and Fairly Popular 


Our Emercent Civi.izaTion, edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. x+340 pp. 
$4.50. 

“The aim of this book,” the editor 
tells us in her introductory essay, “is to 
point out the nascent forces in our 
civilization” (page 2). The experts in the 
social studies and philosophy selected to 
perform this useful service 
are participants by virtue of their palpable 
awareness of the problems confronting our 
civilization, their ability to penetrate into the 
essence of these problems and evaluate them. 
They present with unfailing vision the future 
by virtue of their intelligent comprehension of 
the past and the present (page 4). 


What this vision of the future amounts 
to, in the editor’s final survey, is not easy 
to indicate with brevity or precision. The 
following, however, is fairly representative: 
The abandonment of parochialism, of power 
worship, of apathetic fear, of a relativism 
of moral and ethical values, and the embrace 
of the law of the primacy of the common good 
over the individual good since the individual 
personal good is the common, universal good; 
the embrace of the noumenal power in man by 
the milking of an inner prescience, this is the 
fortification of our life, our humanity, our 
international human society (page 305). 


It is in the name of this common good 
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that the international state of the future 
will act. ‘“‘By enforcing virtue, the state 
will tend to elevate society to a condition 
of creative nature. The effect of govern- 
mental participation and delegation is to 
transform a moral law into a natural 
law—what ought to be into what will 

” (page 305). 
“a tt ga looks to the contribu- 
tions of the experts for the substance, or 
substantiation, of this vision is likely to 
be disappointed. They are for the most 
part a restatement of diverse and familiar 
themes which their distinguished authors 
had previously developed more fully 
elsewhere. Thus Brand Blanshard defends 
rational necessity against the logical 
positivists, F. S. C. Northrop summarizes 
the conclusions of The Meeting of East and 
West, W. P. Montague and Jacques Mari- 
tain offer widely divergent renderings of 
theism, and Frank Knight considers the 
rospects of liberalism with the irritable 

nevolence to which we have by this 
time become accustomed. The other 
essays by Catlin, Laidler, Maclver, J. M. 
Clark, Coomaraswamy, Jaeger, G. P. 
Adams, and Julian Huxley deal com- 
petently and for the most part con- 
servatively with the topics which these 
scholars would be expected to discuss. 
They all show moral earnestness and are 
on the side of objective values, reason, 
and democracy. And they usually mani- 
fest at least a modest hope that these 
good things will maintain themselves in 
the future of our society. Beyond that 
point, however, the essays do not appear 
to have much in common and will be of 
value chiefly to those who wish to find 
the characteristic views of their individual 
authors presented in a condensed and 
fairly popular form. 

ArTHUR E. Murpuy 
Cornell University 


Simple and Poignant 


Green MeEmMorIES: THE STORY OF GEDDES 
Mumrorp, by Lewis Mumford. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1947. 342 pp. $3.50. 

ere is a Lewis Mumford we have not 
met before—not the scholarly, objective 
interpreter of society—but a father who 
has lost his son. The other Mumford we 
came to know and respect, thanks to 
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Dean Esther Allen Gaw of Ohio State 
University, whose appreciative appraisals 
introduced us to Faith for Living and 
Technics and Civilization. When The 
Condition of Man appeared in 1944, we 
knew why Lewis Mumford named his 
son Geddes. Like every great teacher 
who is a frontiersman of the spirit, Sir 
Patrick Geddes built his life into the lives 
of his students. 

Green Memories is the story of Geddes 
Mumford, born July 5, 1925, and killed 
in action on September 13, 1944, when his 
unit of the gist Division broke the 
Gothic line; the story of nineteen sunlit 
and storm-swept years from a screened 
porch in Flatbush to a scout’s lonely 
death on the slopes of Mt. Altuzzo. 
Without sentimentalism, moving in its 
simplicity, it is poignant in its unveiling 
of a sorrow all the more tragic because of 
the close intimacy between a scholar and a 
dynamic, turbulent lad of the out-of-doors. 

Green Memories is an idyl of the Ameri- 
can home—a mirror in which we see our- 
selves and our children. Lewis and Sophia 
Mumford followed immemorial patterns 
in the rearing of their son and the homely 
details are all here. Geddes was, as his 
father called him, “‘a child of the wilder- 
ness.” He learned to swim, fish, hunt, 
and tell the truth. He was sensitively 
conscious that he was partially Jewish 
when he faced an emerging friendship. 
Restive under authority, he developed a 
free, independent personality, vigorous 
and strong but with a deep underlying 
tenderness. “He radiated power and 
passion held in check . . . the play of 
clouds on a day when the wind is high 
and the unshadowed parts of the land- 
scape are drenched in sunlight. Passion 
and power: turbulence and laughter.” 
That was Geddes Mumford, and that 
made him a superb soldier, eager for 
combat duty and absolutely fearless. 

There is not much about religion in 
Green Memories. Geddes found it diffi- 
cult to accept God, but in the service he 
lost most of his old cynicism. He said: 

I envy the man who can believe in God: 
he has something, beside his nerve, to fall 
back on when the shells start falling close 
(page 328). 

Those who lost sons in the war will 
find strength in the reading of this book. 
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For comfort they should read Upon This 
Rock, written in England by the Belgian 
pont. Emile Cammaerts, after his son 

ieter was shot down. And yet—Lewis 
Mumford had a deeper insight than 
Geddes: “Not finding God visible in the 
Cosmos, he trusted the god he found in 
his heart.”” Well—why not? 

MclIryar H. LicH.irer 
Supreme Council 33° Scottish Rite 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A Book of Value 


CouNnsELING IN ScHoots oF NuRSING: 
A STUDY OF THE TECHNIQUES OF PER- 
SONNEL SERVICES FOR STUDENTS, dy 
H. Phoebe Gordon, Katharine Densford, 
and Edmund G. Williamson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1947. xilit279 pp. $3.00. 

This book on personnel services in 
schools of nursing is a welcome addition 
to nursing literature. The authors are 
associated with the University of Minne- 
sota. The first two are on the faculty of 
the School of Nursing as director and 
student counselor, respectively. Mr. 
Williamson, a well-known author in the 
field of counseling, is professor of psy- 
chology and in charge of a number of per- 
sonnel departments in the University. 

The authors state that the book is 
written for “all those who have the 
opportunity to contribute to the success 
of student-nurse adjustment through their 
contact with students in schools of 
nursing,” including persons within and 
outside of the nursing field. Though the 
book may be of passing interest to the 
well-informed person in the counseling 
field, it has real value for the members of 
the nursing-school faculty who are looking 
for a basic orientation to the fields of 
counseling and guidance. It is also 
valuable to the student of advanced- 
nursing programs, whatever her special 
area of interest. 

The book is broad in scope and there- 
fore does not treat comprehensively 
many of the areas it includes. The first 
part sketches the historical background 
of nursing, the professional environment, 
and the suggested contribution which 
counseling and personnel work can make 
to nursing schools. The second part 


outlines the relationship of the psycho- 
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logical characteristics and the social 
background of nursing students to adjust- 
ment problems. 

Parts III and IV are undoubtedly the 
most valuable portions of the book 
dealing with counseling and personnel 
services in schools of nursing, as well as 
with rudiments of school organization to 
a such services. The authors have 

een particularly successful in bringing 
out and discussing some concrete prob- 
lems in student-faculty relationships and 
student growth, development, and adjust- 
ment which are stimulating and chal- 
lenging as well as informative. The 
chapters on the student counseling service, 
disciplinary counseling, the student health 
program, and extra-curricular activities are 
particularly provocative and rewarding. 

The authors are wise in selecting some 
of the more basic references for the “sug- 
gested readings” at the end of each 
chapter. These suggestions should en- 
courage further exploration in this 
expanding field. Though there is con- 
siderable recent and good literature avail- 
able in the general fields of counseling, 
guidance, and personnel services, this book 
makes a real contribution to nursing. 

HE LEN L. Bunce 
Western Reserve University 


Pennsylvania College Centers 
CHARLES A. FORD 
[Continued from page 364] 


kind and amount of co-operation 
given by the school districts, the 
established colleges, the advisory 
board, the faculty, and the students 
have exceeded expectation and are 
reflected in the achievement of the 
students. Since the established col- 
leges could not absorb these students 
on their campuses, they have co- 
operated to provide college education 
for all qualified students who cared to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 
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The school districts willingly made 
space available for the cost of main- 
tenance so that students might have 
a place for their classes. Sympathetic 
suppliers somehow managed to furnish 
materials, books, and equipment, even 
though the supply was short. The 
faculty willingly shouldered an extra 
time load so that instruction could be 
provided. The students have accepted 
the opportunity offered and benefited 
thereby. Of course, they are con- 
cerned, and in some cases even 
resentful, because they cannot com- 
plete a degree without ultimate admis- 
sion elsewhere, but they are grateful 
also to have two years of college 


when none was in sight. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 7] 


Teaching Literature as Art 
EDWARD W. HAMILTON 
[Continued from page 349] 


Meres, and the Gesta Romanorum, and 
to speculation about Shakespeare’s 
bequest of his second-best bed, was 
spent in helping students to discover 
the myriad suggestions of the imagery 
and the distinctive vocabularies and 
speech rhythms given to the char- 
acters? Students might have time to 
read Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
Comus, and Samson Agonistes, rather 
than just Milton’s minor poems, if 
they no longer had to pay attention 
to the biographical matters that 
Coffin and Witherspoon think impor- 
tant and to keep reading and re-reading 
Hanford’s Milton Handbook. And, 
most important of all, if Juniors and 
Seniors were not expected to take 
courses which cover two semesters 
instead of one because of the inclusion 
of fourth-rate authors, they could 
make more or less intensive studies of 
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both the principal and the lesser 
masters of English and of American 
literature. 

Specialization in an occupation or 
profession has become a characteristic 
of our civilization, but the function of 
arts colleges is to prevent specializa- 
tion from being carried to so ridiculous 
an extreme that a physician, a lawyer, 
or a chemist may have no intellectual 
interests and amusements outside his 
craft. English departments, along 
with other divisions of arts colleges, 
are accustomed to upholding that 
point of view in their efforts to clear 
the undergraduate field for them- 
selves, but, with or without a clear 
field, English departments can do 
their part of the task only by training 
enthusiasts, rather than scholars. 
Russell Lynes, in his article “The 
Taste Makers,” points up the skills 
and attitudes which college literature 
courses, as well as fine-arts instruction, 
should inculcate when he says: 

If you compare [the baseball fan’s] 
attitude toward his favorite pastime with 
that of a good art “lover,” you find that 
they have a good deal in common. The 
fan (and the dilettante) is a highly skilled 
observer with a remarkable sense of the 
past and present state of his favorite 
pastime. He understands the nuances 
of technique and can distinguish between 
first-rate and not quite first-rate per- 
formance with the connoisseurship that 
comes from long exercise of judgment and 
constant refinement of perception. He 
may or may not be a practitioner him- 
self. His is a spectator’s skill and appre- 
ciation. He is confident in the expression 
of his judgment, but he doesn’t hesitate 
to change his mind if continued perform- 
ance doesn’t bear him out. ... He 
isn’t interested in reputations for their 
own sake; he is interested in quality of 
performance. 

If English teachers confine them- 

‘Harper's, 194 (June, 1947), p. 491- 
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selves to their job and do it capably, 
they can anticipate, as Lynes antici- 
pates for painting, “a climate in 
which art will find itself the legitimate 
concern of a great mass of people who 
will accept it as a necessary part of 
the pleasure of living.” [Vol. XIX, No. 7] 


Self-Portrait 
[Continued from page 372) 


per cent of the students enrolled in the 
preparatory courses for various medi- 
cal areas attended the meetings for 
pre-medical, pre-dental, and _pre- 
veterinary medical students. The 
summary of the attendance of students 
in each area is shown here: 


Per Cent 
Arts-Medicine and Pre-Medicine......... 15 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine................ 14 
Arts-Dentistry and Pre-Dentistry........ 10 
ah ateads euch cee cvs cxsed's 10 
Arts-Law and Pre-Law................. 8 
RT IES, oigc occ sc ceesc ec biccwiceen 6 
a aii wit use kine 4 a9 9% 6 
Speech and Radio-Speech............... 6 
eee eee 6 
Poreseh LANGUAGES. ...... 5... cece ees 3 
re 3 
I oy. a ore Siete dc wie Rok ave die e's 3 
ee pic aiclciv-aG cmdelavele » «aiwis 2 
Medical Technology..............-0000. 2 
el Ce re ee 2 
EE Re ee ee eee 2 
oo oc g chare nid ataipuin- ss 04 8 > 2 
NE re I 
Metetremtal FAVGIONE. 2... 2... sc cc scence 8 
CO ES re .2 


The veterans’ emphasis upon pre- 
professional curriculums is an old 
problem with a change only in the 
degree of its importance to the Arts 
College. Since admission policies of 
the professional schools will exclude 
many more students than can be 
accepted, we must be more concerned 
than ever about urging alternative 
objectives for those who now list 
themselves as pre-professional. In 
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the long run, the general Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science pro. 
grams, and the standard programs in 
other colleges will become the alter. 
nate goals for those who miss selection 
for the professional colleges of Den- 
tistry, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Veterinary Medicine, and for the 
School of Optometry. All of these, 
except the College of Law, will be 
refusing many more fully qualified 
applicants than they will accept. The 
able persons of the rejected group are 
our very great concern. 


Higher Education and the N.E.A. 

[Continued from page 378] 
a service by promoting a recognition 
of the community of interest between 
higher education on the one hand and 
elementary and secondary education 
on the other. While there have been 
some important examples of co- 
operation, notably the regional asso- 
ciations of colleges and secondary 
schools, these different divisions of 
the educational enterprise have shown 
a strong tendency to go their own 
ways without much regard for each 
other. For example, not only do 
most state departments of education 
have little to do with colleges and uni- 
versities (except with respect to their 
teacher-training programs), but most 
educators seem to regard this as 
natural and desirable. 

The very fact that the Department 
of Higher Education is a division 
of the N.E.A. makes for increased 
recognition of the common interests 
of all levels of education. To work 
actively for increased co-operation 
among these would seem to be one 
of the most important functions 


of the department and its parent 
organization. 


R. H. E. 

















